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ABSTRACT 

Three House of Representatives’ subcommittee hearings 
were held in March, May, and July 1996 to evaluate the goals, 
priority setting, and advisory mechanisms of federal programs in 
agricultural research, education, and extension. To become 
competitive in global markets, farmers will need to rely on the 
research community to provide up-to-date technology. and market 
information. The purpose of the hearings was to establish research 
priorities for the 21st century, improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the federal research investment, and improve 
accountability through the establishment of a coordinated advisory 
and priority setting mechanism. Testimony was received from U.S. 
Senators and Representatives; Under-Secretaries from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) ; and spokespersons for agribusiness 
associations, agricultural science associations, research 
institutions, land grant universities, and the Extension Service. The 
following topics were discussed: the role of the National Center for 
Agricultural Utilization and Research (Peoria, Illinois) in 
commercialization of agricultural products; financial and political 
threats to the federal government’s role in agricultural research and 
education; research priorities related to human nutrition, new 
agricultural and livestock pests and diseases, food safety, and 
farming’s environmental issues; replacing petrochemical ingredients 
in industrial products with agriculture-based ingredients; proposed 
participants and processes in setting research priorities for 
government funding; importance of sustainable agriculture; the needs 
of rural families and communities that are not usually well supported 
in USDA budgets and extension programs; worldwide research on 
consumer food preferences; structure and funding of federally funded 
agricultural research programs conducted by land grant univers i t i es , 
the USDA Agricultural Research Service, and the agribusiness 
industry; and the role and methods of the Cooperative Extension 
Service in disseminating research-based information to farmers. 
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THE EVALUATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

IN 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EDUCATION, AND 
EXTENSION PROGRAMS 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Resource Conservation, 

Research, and Forestry, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington , DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:12 a.m., in room 
1300, Longworth House Office building, Hon. Wayne Allard [chair- 
man of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gunderson, Barrett, Smith, Lucas, 
Lewis, Crapo, Chenoweth, LaHood, Johnson, Stenholm, Peterson, 
Clayton, and Pomeroy. 

Staff Present: Doug Benevento, subcommittee director; John 
Goldberg, professional staff; Curt Mann, staff assistant; Anne Sim- 
mons, minority consultant; Wanda Worsham, committee hearing 
clerk; and Callista Bisek, assistant hearing clerk/scheduler. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE ALLARD, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 

Mr. Allard. The House Subcommittee on Resource Conserva- 
tion, Research, and Forestry will please come to order. 

These are going to be hearings in regard to the evaluation of the 
goals, priority setting, and advisory mechanisms of Federal pro- 
grams in agricultural research, education, and extension. As most 
of you know, House and Senate conferees have recently completed 
work on the Federal Agricultural Improvement and Reform Act of 
1996, now referred to as FAIR. 

It is the opinion of this subcommittee that while some progress 
was made in Federal agricultural research programs, there is still 
a substantial amount of work to be done. As a result, the con- 
ference committee agreed to a 2-year authorization for research, 
education, and extension programs in order to give the Congres- 
sional Agriculture Committees time to complete our review ana de- 
velop comprehensive reform legislation. 

In this regard, I would like to welcome all of you to the first in 
a series of hearings this subcommittee will hold in order to review 
Federal programs in agricultural research, education, and exten- 
sion. 
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Since the beginning of the 104th Congress, the House Agri- 
culture Committee has been engaged in a comprehensive review of 
agriculture research programs. This review has consisted of an ex- 
tensive survey of researchers and research users, a thorough ac- 
counting of research programs conducted by the General Account- 
ing Office, and now these hearings. 

The United States is the world leader in the production of food 
and fiber. Our ability to feed and clothe our Nation and much of 
the world is the direct result of the priority we have placed on agri- 
cultural research, education, and extension programs conducted 
with public and private funding. 

There is no doubt that researchers and educators within the 
United States Department of Agriculture and our Land Grant uni- 
versities have responded well to the needs of production agriculture 
in the past. Under freedom to farm, farmers will for the first time 
in over 60 years be given the opportunity to compete in a global 
market. This dramatic change in the Federal agriculture policy cre- 
ates new challenges and opportunities for the research sector. 

To become competitive, farmers will need to rely on the research 
community to provide up-to-date technology and market informa- 
tion. In the past, when money seemed unlimited, we simply added 
new programs to the old and continued on. While I doubt it would 
bother anyone in this room if we simply increased Federal invest- 
ments in research and development, this simply is not an option. 

To respond to the new ana evolving needs of production agri- 
culture, Federal research programs will also have to evolve to meet 
the needs of the investors. This means promoting greater linkages, 
coordination, efficiency, and accountability. 

This new role for agriculture research requires that we all evalu- 
ate the policies that govern research, education, and extension. Our 
challenge in crafting legislation will be to determine ways to im- 
prove the efficiency ana effectiveness of the Federal research in- 
vestment. 

The purpose of these hearings is to give us the opportunity to 
focus our attention on establishing research policies for the 21st 
century, the ultimate goal being to insure that the money is spent 
wisely. Probably the most important objective in reaching this goal 
is to improve accountability through the establishment of a coordi- 
nated advisory and priority setting mechanism. 

During this hearing, the subcommittee would like to discuss cur- 
rent research goals, priority setting mechanisms, and advisory 
mechanisms. In this context, we would like the witnesses to confine 
their remarks to discussing how best the research community, as 
well as producers, processors, retailers, and consumers, can work 
together with the department to insure that priorities are ad- 
dressed. 

With this goal in mind, we would like to review models and con- 
cepts that might be used by the department's Research Advisory 
Board. For instance, I am aware of a priority setting model known 
as FAIR '95, Food, Animal Integrated Research for 1995, which we 
will hear about today from a couple of our witnesses. This model 
was developed by the animal science and veterinary science com- 
munity in order to insure stakeholder involvement in developing an 
action agenda for publicly and privately funded research. While the 
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results of the FAIR ’95 process may not apply to all interest 
groups, I believe that the model has merit and should be pursued. 

Today with the help of our witnesses, it is our iob to review and 
develop a model or models for priority setting mechanisms that can 
be applied to all of our research, education, and extension pro- 
grams. 

Again, I welcome all of our panelists and guests and now yield 
to the distinguished Ranking Minority Member, who is not here 
yet, and since he is not here, I will ask for any comments on the 
Majority side, and then when Mr. Johnson is here, we will give him 
an opportunity to insert his comments in the record. 

So do we have any members from the Majority side who would 
like to make a brief statement? The gentleman from Nebraska. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BILL BARRETT, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. Barrett. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I will make a very brief 
statement in order to help bail you out with the time. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Barrett. I appreciate very much your calling this hearing 
today. I think it is particularly timely, especially on the heels of a 
brand new farm bill. It seems to me that the primary intent per- 
haps of this hearing is to remind all of us that the new farm bill 
is not an expansion of authority. I think that is very critical for ev- 
eryone, not only the Under Secretary and his department, but 
Members of Congress as well. 

As you suggest, Mr. Chairman, it is a 2-year reauthorization 
with limited new authority. I think the Advisory Board to improve 
the research coordination is the only new authority that we have 
in the new farm bill. 

So I hope the hearing will focus on the goals of agriculture re- 
search, as you suggested, Mr. Chairman, and also some priority 
setting. I think it is very important at this time. It will give us 
some advanced time to plan for that time two years hence when 
we do make some major changes, if that is, in fact, the case. 

So thanks again, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the testimony 
from our witnesses. 

Mr. Allard. I thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

And for the benefit of those of you in this room who have not 
been at previous hearings, usually we do limit our remarks at the 
beginning of the hearing, but if there are any other comments from 
Members of this committee, we would welcome those at this time. 

Mr. LaHood. 

Mr. LaHood. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would 
like to enter into the record and also welcome Dr. Stauber and ac- 
knowledge the fact that I have the National Center for Agricultural 
Utilization and Research, more commonly known in my district as 
the Peoria Agriculture. Lab, and we are grateful for that wonderful 
facility and tne work that goes on there and look forward to having 
an opportunity to have a dialogue with Dr. Stauber and others re- 
garding what we are doing there and other information they may 
have for us. 

So thank you for holding this hearing, and I hope my statement 
can be made a part of the record. 
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[The prepared statements of Messrs. LaHood, Stenholm, John- 
son, Pomeroy, Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. Chenoweth follow:] 

STATEMENT OF HON. RAY LaHOOD 

Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding these hearings on a very important subject. 
Research is vital to American agriculture if it is to remain competitive and ready 
to meet the challenges that lie ahead in the 21st Century. Additionally, I welcome 
Dr. Stauber, the Under Secretary for Research at USDA, and thank him for making 
himself available to us today. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to proceed with a full review of research 
and extension programs by the Subcommittee. As a Member of this Subcommittee, 
I am keenly aware that research will play an even larger role than it does today. 
Additionally, as one might expect, I am interested in forwarding the progress and 
development of the Peoria lab, not only for the city, but for corn and soybean pro- 
ducers around the Nation. 

Founded by Congressional Act in 1938, the lab was created to provide American 
agriculture with continued new uses for American -grown crops. That effort has been 
tremendously successful and, far and away, a wise investment of precious taxpayer 
funds. 

The Peoria lab is a shining example of what government can do to provide a grow- 
ing world with a safe and ample supply of food, at a reasonable cost to the taxpayer. 
The Peoria lab, called the National Center for Agricultural Utilization and Research 
(NACAUR), is a major ARS research facility. Work at NACAUR focuses on commer- 
cialization of products and uses for agricultural commodities and encompasses three 
areas: finding new market opportunities for commodities, securing environmental 
quality and compatibility, and ensuring food safety. Additionally, since American ag- 
riculture will get less of its income from the Federal government, and more from 
the marketplace, we must now, more than ever, provide agriculture with the tools 
to get more of its income from the marketplace ana not from Washington. 

One tool in the arsenal of technology is the Peoria lab. The lab is the flagship 
facility for com and soybean research in the world. It has attracted national and 
international attention for its research conclusions. For instance, Mr. Chairman, es- 
sential discoveries made at the Peoria facility enabled mass production of the life- 
saving drug penicillin. This all happened in a relatively short period of time from 
its original beginning in 1938. 

But, as global technology competition increases, the continued development of new 
innovative scientific knowledge becomes increasingly important. The enabling tech- 
nical information provides the foundation for continued joint technology develop- 
ment work leading to increased demand for the farmer’s crop and new jobs in the 
manufacturing economy. A balance of fundamental and applied research will be 
vital for continued success in the future. A vibrant public research center, like the 
Peoria lab, is ideally suited to conducting interdisciplinary scientific research di- 
rected to solving technical problems through the discovery of new knowledge. 

Additionally, in 1986, my predecessor, Congressman Robert Michel, was instru- 
mental in forwarding the growth of the Peoria lab with passage of the Federal Tech- 
nology Transfer Act of 1986 (PL 99-602). The Act has had a significant impact on 
enhancing its ability to commercialize new technology leading to new uses and mar- 
kets of agriculture commodities. They now routinely partner with the private sector 
for the final development of new products and processes. For instance, the Peoria 
applied an already secured patent using oil and adapted it tor use on industrial 
equipment manufactured by Caterpillar, Inc., a Peoria-based company. 

Specifically, they developed a variety of environmentally friendly lubricants and 
functional fluids from renewable vegetable oil which can be used on heavy equip- 
ment. Through this partnership, new uses for agricultural material can be developed 
with built-in market pull, that is Caterpillar went to the lab with their specific 
needs, thus speeding the movement of technology from the laboratory to the market- 
place. 

The Peoria lab is doing tremendous work with soybean oil inks, which, in addition 
to being totally biodegradable, represents a tremendous potential market for Amer- 
ican agriculture. The lab’s current patented process for newspaper inks alone would 
increase demand for soy oil by an additional 500 million pounds, not to mention the 
potential for the use of soy ink in magazines, books and other special printing 
needs. In each case, this represents more income from the market for farmers; and 
less from the taxpayer. I support that, and would hope that you would. 
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These are only two primary examples of the new and exciting things that are hap- 
pening at the ARS lab in Peoria, Illinois. Congress has acted to reauthorize research 
monies. 

Congress must continue commitment to creative scientists who, in turn, provide 
market-driven assistance to America’s farmers and the American public. Most im- 
portantly though, new technology must be proven through the process of scale-up 
from the laboratory to commercial implementation. 

Once again, I thank the Chairman for holding these hearings and allowing me 
to extoll the benefits of the Peoria lab. I look forward to Secretary Stauberis com- 
ments, and I do have a few questions for him, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 

I have long been interested in a thorough evaluation of our current agricultural 
research machine. As the Chairman of the subcommittee of jurisdiction during the 
103rd Congress, I had hoped to hold hearings on agriculture research. 

The important point is that we are having hearings and many questions that 

* could have been asked during the 103rd Congress are still pertinent and still need 
to be asked. 

As you all know we have recently reauthorized the ag research programs in the 
FAIR 96 Act-which the ink is still drying on-but only for 2 years. The comprehen- 
sive ag research evaluation is still needed. Therefore I am nappy to see the sub- 
committee Chairman holding today’s hearing. 

Essentially, the important question that we must ask ourselves is, “does the agri- 
cultural research structure that has evolved really- serve the needs of society?” oy 
that question, I do not mean how can we move the boxes around, but is a fundamen- 
tal reorganization needed? 

We have to be asking this question of our government more and more often if we 
are serious about balancing budgets and learning to live better with less when it 
comes to our government. And our public investment in research is no different. 

I do not believe that discussions should bog down in basic versus applied research 
missions. I think the more important path to follow is how can we deliver an effi- 
cient mix of the two, that is basic and applied research. 

A basic research function will always need to be considered by government or the 
public at large. Some applied research will need public involvement especially in 
those areas where there is a broad public benefit. 

The larger more important question is how should basic and applied agricultural 
research compliment each other? And how can improvements be made in trie overall 
ag research machine, producing the best research, at the least cost, that prepares 
this Nation for future agricultural challenges. And adding in one more important 
challenge to the question: being able to measuring accomplishments derived from 
the research so that good research continues to receive funding and less than the 
best research does not. 

I look forward to hearing and learning from the witnesses on their opinions on 
how the current system measures up and how improvements can be accomplished. 

Again, I thank the Chairman for starting a hearing record on this issue. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM JOHNSON 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this hearing today. With the action .taken 
| in the farm bill conference to extend current research authorities for only two years, 

we will indeed be taking an in depth look at the agricultural research infrastructure 
in this country. This follows with the plan you and Chairman Roberts set out last 
spring to ensure that America’s farmers, ranchers and consumers will continue to 
benefit from the cutting edge research taking place at our federal facilities and land 

* grant institutions.. 

I was pleased to have joined you in that effort and look forward' to the testimony 
to be received today and in any future hearings that may take place. I am hopeful 
that as we hold future hearings that we are able to hear from additional agricul- 
tural producers and consumers— the supposed beneficiaries of our research initia- 
tives as well as the providers of the tax dollars that pay for our federal and state 
research activities. In fact, I am sorry that the one farmer that we have appearing 
at today’s hearing is last on the list. 

I am hopeful that if we do hold additional hearings, we will examine every aspect 
of agricultural research, extension and education from the priority setting mecha- 
nisms we will be discussing today to the ability of our current infrastructure to dis- 
seminate the results of research activities and meet the needs of what is becoming 





a very diverse ag economy in this country, and whose needs will increase as direct 
government support ends. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EARL POMEROY 

Mr Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing on the goals and priority setting 
for federal programs in agricultural research, education and extension. The farmers 
and ranchers in my state of North Dakota rely heavily on the information generated 
by the federal agricultural research svstem. The research and education efforts of 
North Dakota State University are of particular importance to them in managing 
their operations. 

The need for continued and increased investment in research and education pro- 
grams has not been more evident than recently. It seems as if North Dakota has 
been beset by a virtual plague of wheat disease and insect problems. For the past 
three years wheat and barley crops have been infected with a disease known as 
scab. The disease affects grain quality and leaves a chemical in the grain known 
as vomitoxin. This lowers the grain quality and limits the usefulness of the grain 
in processing uses. 

Losses due to scab in the Great Plains have been estimated to be as high as $1 
billion annually. 

The barley, durum and wheat varieties grown in the upper Midwest have little 
resistance to scab disease. Agronomists and plant breeders at NDSU have been 
working diligently to develop solutions to stop this disease. Even as progress was 
being made, however, a new disease entered the picture, Kamal Bunt. Over 20 na- 
tions prohibit the importation of wheat from countries where Karnal Bunt is known 
to occur. In addition to causing difficulties for US exports of wheat, Karnal Bunt 
has also inhibited efforts to develop scab resistant wheat varieties. Since wheat 
breeders use Arizona as a winter nursery for their variety development programs 
all of their seed has been quarantined to prevent the spread of Karnal Bunt. This 
delay is a severe blow to the wheat producers of my state and the entire upper Mid- 
west. 

To add insult to injury yet another wheat problem has entered the scene, Orange 
wheat blossom midge. The midge attacks the wheat flower and reduces yield. It is 
especially a problem in years with delayed planting due to wet cold springs as has 
been the case the past two years in North Dakota. In some cases the infestation 
may be so bad that farmers may not plant a wheat crop at all this year. So when 
wheat prices are highest North Dakota producers may be left without a crop due 
to disease and insect pressures. . 

The good news is that many of these problems can be solved through research and 
education. The plant breeders at NDSU have begun to develop scab resistant vari- 
eties. NDSU agronomists tell me that many of the problems associated with midge 
can be controlled through Integrated Pest Management practices and field scouting. 
Clearly though these efforts require a healthy commitment to support research and 
education programs. 

I welcome the opportunity to participate in a serious review of federal agricultural 
research and education programs. Many of our Universities are undergoing a radical 
change as large numbers of faculty are currently retiring. Now is the time to assess 
the research and education needs and opportunities of the future. We must be pre- 
pared to make the financial and institutional commitment necessary to ensure the 
long-term competitiveness and sustainability of American agriculture. If we are de- 
termined to throw farmers on the open market with no safety-net we must provide 
the research to keep them the most competitive in the world. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EVA M. CLAYTON 

I would like to welcome all of our distinguished witnesses today to discuss an 
issue integral to the health of not just the rural areas of our country, but all areas. 

I am especially delighted to welcome Dr. Karl Stauber, the Under Secretary for Re- 
search, Education and Economics for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, who is a 
native North Carolinian. 

It is imperative in this time of rapidly changing priorities and funding levels that 
Congress plan prudently for the future. In light of the recently passed Farm Bill, 
it is particularly important that the Agriculture Committee shoulder their respon- 
sibility of this visionary process. Federally funded research, education and extension 
programs have been vital to the health and progress of American agriculture. With- 
out these critical programs, agriculture and agribusiness would not have had the 
strong foundation or the reinforcement necessary to succeed as well as they have 
to date. 
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I am eager to see the results of the full review of USDA research and extension 
policy, so that we may give these major issues the necessary tools to rise to even 
greater heights. It is not appropriate fiscal policy to be penny wise and dollar fool- 
ish. If we do not devote adequate resources to research, education and extension, 
we cannot expect them to even begin to serve the existing and ever increasing need. 

It may be hard to make the connection at times, since our rural populations are 
consistently declining and agriculture is no longer the largest source of jobs. But we 
cannot let research, education and extension services suffer since their importance 
becomes accentuated through the sheer numerical decline. It is essential that those 
who remain in agriculture and agribusiness have access to the most timely and 
technically advanced information possible so that the limited resources available are 
maximized and utilized fully. 

I am confident that the testimony that will be shared with the Subcommittee 
today will be extremely useful as we begin the arduous process of priority- setting. 

I Again welcome to all the witnesses and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 

tunity to speak. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH 

* I would like the thank the Chairman and the ranking member for holding this 
hearing today on the federal role in agricultural research. I would further like to 
thank the chairman and the ranking member for the leadership they demonstrate 
by having our subcommittee undertake this endeavor of a top to bottom review of 
the federal government’s role in agricultural research. 

Agricultural research is truly a "win win" enterprise. 

Our farmers are faced with uncertainty at almost every turn in agriculture. Envi- 
ronmental concerns, unfair subsidization of foreign competition, insects and new 
forms of blight all pose threats to our farmers. It is through proper investment in 
research for example that our farmers are able to find more effective ways to apply 
fewer chemicals to their crops and still have a greater yield of a healthier crop. It 
is through proper investment that we are able to develop a higher quality crop that 
will be in demand in markets that our highly-subsidized competitors will not be able 
to match. Lastly, it is through research that we can find new disease — and insect — 
resistant crops that make the use of costly control products and practices irrelevant. 

The task we have set for ourselves is to ensure that the funds spent on agricul- 
tural research be allocated for the most efficient and effective projects possible. With 
our priorities for a balanced budget, federal funding is becoming constricted. With 
agriculture research as a priority for the committee, I feel confident that we will 
be able to maintain a strong investment in research for agriculture. But, that in- 
vestment must be made wisely. 

These hearings will give us an opportunity to develop policies for federal agri- 
culture to ensure that tax dollars are being spent in the wisest way possible. When 
establishing these policies I hope that we can build accountability into the system 
to assure that responsibility is emphasized. America is clearly the leader in food 
production. It has been through research that we have been able to establish our- 
selves as the world leader and it will only be through research that we continue 
to improve our ability to feed the world. 

Mr. ALLARD. Very good. We will go ahead and proceed with the 
hearing now, and I would like to welcome the first panel. 

Dr. Karl Stauber who is Under Secretary for Research, Edu- 

I cation, and Economics for the USDA, and welcome, Dr. Stauber. I 

understand that you are accompanied by Dr. Woteki, your Deputy 
Under Secretary; Dr. Horn; Dr. Robinson; Dr. Offutt, and Dr. Bay, 
and so I will turn the testimony over to you, Dr. Stauber, and then 

* I assume that we will hear primarily from you, and then any other 
comments that your Under Secretaries would like to make that 
would be brief, we would appreciate it, and then we will open it 
up to questions. 

STATEMENT OF KARL STAUBER, UNDER SECRETARY FOR RE- 
SEARCH, EDUCATION, AND ECONOMICS, U.S.DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Stauber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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You have introduced the leadership team for the research, edu- 
cation, and economics mission area here at the Department. Dr. 

Woteki is the Deputy Under Secretary, Dr. Horn is the Adminis- 
trator of ARS, Don bay is the Administrator of the National Agri- 
cultural Statistic Service, Dr. Offutt, with the Economic Research 
Service, is the Administrator, and Dr. Robinson, with the Coopera- 
tive State Research, Education, and Extension Service. 

We represent the Federal partner in the agricultural knowledge 
system. The goal of this system is to provide the highest quality 
research and analysis based on the needs of our partners and cus- 
tomers, including the U.S. consumer, so as to assure safe, afford- 
able food; a healthy, well-educated population; profitable, competi- ft 

tive farms and ranches; viable rural communities, and healthy 
ecosystems. 

We have made important progress in the 1996 farm bill. We wel- 
come these hearings on the future direction of research, education, * 

and extension. And we urge passage of a revised research title be- 
fore the August recess if possible. Several of the critical members 
of this committee are seeking employment in other chambers. No- 
body knows what next year will bring. We are concerned that to 
have research out of sync with the rest of the farm bill in a time 
of continuing budget constraints may present a potential exposure 
to budget challenges. 

We believe this is a time to invest more in agricultural research 
and related fields, not less. We must improve the quality and the 
relevancy of the work that we do, not weaken it. 

I look forward to working with the committee to improve and to 
protect the agricultural knowledge system. 

There are many threats to that system. I want to touch very 
briefly on three of them, and then make four recommendations for 
inclusion in a revised research title. 

You have already mentioned one, Mr. Chairman, and that is in- 
creased budget competition. The President's budget as recently sub- 
mitted shows a 20 percent decline in the USDA discretionary budg- 
et over the next 4 years. At this point 100 percent of the research, 
education, and extension activity that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture conducts or supports is funded out of discretionary sources. 

At the same time, many States are facing flat or declining budg- 
ets, and many of our partners in the Land Grant community have 
also already seen important cuts in their core support. 

All of this forces us toward increasing reliance on private re- 
search, and we believe that there should be a very strong partner- I 

ship between public research and private research. However, if we 
do not have a strong public partner, we will have a weaker private 

E artner. As a result, in a world of declining budgets, the question 
ecomes one of how do we protect and focus our agricultural re- * 

search, education, and extension efforts. 

The second threat to the agricultural knowledge systems has to 
do really with the ignorance of the now suburban majority. The 
suburbs, as many of us are aware, now hold substantial political 
power in this country. It was in 1990 that the census reported that 
the majority of Americans live in communities of larger than 1 mil- 
lion, and the vast majority of that growth since the 1950s has oc- 
curred in the suburbs. The first time in the history of this country, 
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where the majority of votes cast for all parties for the presidency 
were cast from suburban districts, was in 1992. And 1994 is the 
first time in the history of the country where the five senior leader- 
ship positions within the House of Representatives are all occupied 
by people from suburban districts; none of those five came from an 
agricultural district. 

As a result, the important challenge before us is how we justify 
our work to the suburban majority. 

Finally, the third threat to the agricultural knowledge system, in 
many ways the primary topic of these hearings, is demand for 
greater accountability. How do we insure that public resources 
serve public goals? How do we build linkages between long-term re- 
search and changes in our society? 

Much of the work we do takes 15 to 20 years to see full fruition 
in the field. We need to shorten that time period, but the system 
also needs to be protected from being penalized because of that 
delay. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is committed to the Govern- 
ment Performance and Results Act. We believe that is an impor- 
tant part of the answer on accountability. I have asked Dr. Woteki 
to lead that effort within our mission area, and she is just about 
ready to release a draft strategic plan for our mission area for a 
5-month review and comment period. 

We must continue to work with our partners and our customers 
to insure that, in fact, we are accountable. 

Much has been done in the 1996 farm bill, but there is still much 
left to do. Although my written testimony provides more detail, let 
me just hit four highlights that we believe will strengthen the re- 
search and extension partnership. 

First, we are very interested in being in a position to move from 
earmarked special research grants to a competitive special grants 
authority. 

Second, and in a related manner, we would very much like to 
move from noncompetitive facility construction into a program of 
having a national competition for the construction with Federal 
support of important facilities and large-scale equipment costs. 

Third, the Fund for Genetic Security. We believe that we are 
under-investing in genetic resources, both plant and animal. We 
believe that we need to mount an aggressive new effort to collect, 
characterize, store, and use genetic material if we are, in fact, to 
insure the long-term economic viability of American agriculture. 

And, fourth, we believe that it is critical to move the authority 
for conducting the census of agriculture from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of Agriculture. 

We are requesting new authority in each of these four areas. We 
want to work closely with the committee to move forward on these 
and other ideas that the committee may have, but we implore you 
to do it quickly so that in years ahead as we struggle with continu- 
ing budget concerns, research is not left out there exposed to un- 
reasonable cuts. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My colleagues and I are 
ready to respond to the questions that you and members of the 
committee may have. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Stauber appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Allard. Thank you for your comments. 

I forgot to mention to you and the first panel and for the benefit 
of the following panels that we do have a light system up there on 
the front table, and the green light means you have 5 minutes, and 
then the caution light comes on when you have about a minute left, 
and then the red light we’d like to wrap up your testimony. 

You did a very nice job of staying within your time limit, and I 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Stauber. Thank you. 

Mr. Allard. We did receive your written comments for the 
record, and in your discussion on the Government Performance and 
Results Act, you mentioned five priority outcomes for the research, 
education, and economics mission area. 

First of all, I would like to ask you how these priority outcomes 
were determined. 

Mr. Stauber. They were determined based on consultation with 
a large array of people and organizations throughout the United 
States, as a prelude to the administration’s development of the blue 
book proposal on the farm bill. We did not do any formal hearings, 
but we reviewed, for example, the FAIR ’95 materials. We reviewed 
the recommendations of the Joint Council, and many other groups, 
and tried to pull from those a set of issues that we thought rep- 
resented the best thinking within that broad array of input we re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Allard. I guess my concern in hearing your priority setting 
process is whether there was adequate user input among all these 
groups. I think we really have to be sensitive to the users who will 
be using your research information and understand the direction 
that they are going to be going because I think they will be re- 
sponding to the needs of the market more directly. 

So my next question is: was there user input in this process? 

Mr. Stauber. There was broad user input. We have strong rep- 
resentation on the Advisory Committees that existed in the past 
from various direct farmer organizations. In addition, we received 
input from a wide array of commodity organizations and general 
farm organizations. 

Mr. Allard. Now, I assume that you have had an opportunity 
to review the conference report in the 1996 farm bill or maybe you 
have not but are somewhat aware of what is in there as far as re- 
search is concerned. 

Mr. Stauber. Yes, sir. I read the whole thing last night. 

Mr. Allard. Good. Well, you are up to date and ready today, I 
guess. 

Now, the Congress in that conference report authorized the es- 
tablishment of a national advisory board, and it is made up of 
users and charged with the responsibility of recommending re- 
search, education, and extension priorities. 

How does the administration plan to use this board in developing 
the strategic plan that you have mentioned in your testimony, or 
maybe you have not had an opportunity to give this thought, but 
if you have not, at least I would like to have your personal observa- 
tions and how you might go about this. 
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Mr. Stauber. Well, I would like to ask Dr. Woteki to talk about 
how we are going to move forward with fulfilling the requirements 
of GPRA. The one timing issue that we are working with — we met 
yesterday, in fact, to begin the process of soliciting names for the 
advisory committee — is that it will take us several weeks to go 
through the process of placing notice in the Federal Register and 
those types of steps that are required by law, but we are going to 
move. 

We want to be in a position upon the signing of the bill by the 
President to move very, quickly. At the same time, GPRA has set 
another time line for us, and so we have plans to move forward in 
the fulfillment of GPRA. What we hope to do — my guess is that the 
earliest will probably be June — is to bring together the GPRA and 
advisory committee activities. But if Dr. Woteki could talk about 
how we are going to get comment and response to the strategic 
plan over the next five months, I would appreciate it. 

Ms. Woteki. I would like to preface my description of the process 
that we are using in developing the strategic plan by, first of all, 
emphasizing that the plan that Dr. Stauber has referred to already 
is a draft. I have been talking in recent weeks with groups that 
represent our stakeholders ana our partners, and I have also been 
emphasizing that the process that we are going through right now 
is a dress rehearsal. 

The requirements for the Government Performance and Results 
Act actually come into full effect at the beginning of fiscal year 
1999. So the development of the draft strategic plan has so far been 
based on a series of consultations that each of our member agencies 
in the REEmission area have had with their stakeholders and part- 
ners. 

They have contributed to this overall draft, which will be submit- 
ted along with the department’s plan to the OMB, along with our 
budget request, later this summer. 

We are planning, once we have our draft at the end of this week, 
to continue in the consultations that we have been having with the 
broader research, education, and extension communities and with 
the users of the information that comes from those activities. We 
have plans to have a series of listening conferences around the 
country in four or five major regions in which we will actively so- 
licit the views of people in those areas about the plans. 

We also are proposing a series of meetings with our partners in 
the Land Grant universities and the schools of 1890, and in the ex- 
tension community, as well, throughout the summer period, and we 
will be revising this draft plan based on those comments. 

We are also going to be talking with the people that work in our 
agencies to get a broad public review from the people who are actu- 
ally going to be working with this plan in the future. 

So it is the beginning of a consultation. It is not the end. 

Mr. Allard. I appreciate your comments, and thank you. 

My time has run out, and so I will pass it on to Mr. Gunderson 
for further questions, but before I do that, I just cannot overempha- 
size to you the importance, I think, of consulting with the user. I 
think this is such an important part of it, and I am glad to hear 
that you are going to reach out and try to get them involved. 
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Frankly, the comments that I frequently get is that private in- 
dustry is so much more responsive to our research needs than per- 
haps some of the standard institutions that we have established 
through the Government sector, and I would hope that you would 
try and be very progressive thinking in putting together the plan 
and how you can best work with industry and the user to maximize 
our research efforts to be able to get us to compete in the global 
market. 

I also would make the comment that there is a lot of Republican 
interest in research. As you can tell, we have had a very good turn- 
out this morning for members of the Republican Party pecause I 
think we are really interested in the direction we are going on re- 
search and really do care about it. 

And so now I will go ahead and turn it over to Mr. Gunderson 
for his 5 minutes for questions. . 

Mr. Gunderson. What the chairman did not tell you is that each 
of us wants the research in our particular States and in our par- 
ticular commodities. 

I am struck when I look at the broad based issue of research ot 
how dynamic it is, and my question this morning primarily focuses 
on how USDA handles the changing dynamics of agricultural re- 
search. If I were to ask you to compare the research priorities 
today with 5 or 10 years ago, how have they changed? 

Mr. Stauber. I nave not studied recently what was on the list 
10 years ago, so I am going to have to do this from memory. 

I think a couple of things have changed in the last 10 years. 
There is a much greater emphasis today than there may have been 
10 years ago on human nutrition and the role that research plays 
in assuring that we have the safest food supply system in the 
world. We nave to constantly pay attention to new threats that are 
coming to us through the process of natural mutation or that are 
coming to us over our borders. 

A second area that I would suggest has changed dramatically in 
the last 10 years — because of significant progress on trade liberal- 
ization— is sanitary and phytosanitary challenges. We are spending 
a lot more time and energy and we have a much higher priority 
on making sure that we have the research base to protect the long- 
term production capacity of American agriculture from pests and 
other problems, being brought in from other parts of the world. 

The third area that I would suggest has changed dramatically is 
looking at how we can use knowledge to help producers, in particu- 
lar, but really the whole food chain, to balance the profitability in- 
terests of those individual producers and the larger concerns that 
society might have about issues like water quality, soil erosion, 
those types of things. . 

So those were all on the list 10 years ago, but as we deal with 
the changing dynamics of international trade policy or new, unfore- 
seen emerging threats or proximity between suburban areas and 
commercial producers, these challenges all added or have at least 
increased in visibility, of those challenges before us. 

Mr. Gunderson. How much flexibility do you have in admin- 
istering Federal research programs to respond on a very quick 
turnaround basis to the changing dynamics of either evolutions and 
progress in science or a public need for a research focus? What do 
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we need to do to give you more flexibility or do you feel you have 
sufficient flexibility today? 

Mr. Stauber. Well, I would like to ask my colleagues to comment 
on that, but just briefly, I think we have substantial flexibility in 
many of the areas. One of the challenges that exists though is that 
there is often, because of the nature of the research process, there 
is a delay between the emergence of an issue and our ability to pro* 
vide credible scientific response to it. 

Mr. Gunderson. I do not mean to cut you off, but because the 
time is running, I am just curious. If the national press were to ask 
you today are we able to detect mad cow disease in meat and milk, 
would you be able to say yes or no? 

Mr. Stauber. Mad cow disease in what? 

Mr. Gunderson. In either meat or milk products. You would say 
no? 

Mr. Stauber. In cows the answer is yes. Once the cow gets 
turned into a steak on the rack, the answer is no. 

Mr. Gunderson. All right. Then if I were to ask the Secretary 
whether or not we are doing research on this area, would you be 
able to say yes or no? 

Mr. Stauber. The answer is, yes, we are doing extensive re- 
search in the whole area of BSE and related problems in animals. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. Let's just assume that we were Britain 
and we had that scenario in this country. Would you be able to re- 
allocate funds on an instantaneous basis to respond to that kind of 
an emergency in research or not? 

Mr. Stauber. Yes, we would, and we have done that on methyl 
bromide. We have done that on kamal bunt. As long as we have 
a fundamentally strong research program within our Land Grant 
institutions and within institutions like ARS, we have the capacity 
to do that. 

If we start to underinvest in those institutions, we will lose that 
capacity. 

Mr. Gunderson. You have enough discretionary funds available 
or the ability under research agreements that you can reprogram 
to respond to that kind of a crisis should it occur in this country? 

Mr. Stauber. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Gunderson. That is very helpful. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. I think Mr. Gunderson brings up a good point in our 
expanding global markets contagious diseases, infectious diseases 
get to be a greater priority because we do have a lot of diseases 
that occur in other countries that do not occur in this country, and 
that is one area of my interest. Being a veterinarian, I have a real 
appreciation for some of your problems in that regard, and I think 
he brings up a good point. 

I would like to now recognize Mr. Peterson and see if he has any 
questions for the panel. 

Mr. Peterson. I apologize for getting here late. So I am kind of 
getting in the middle of everything, but your comment about reallo- 
cating resources on kamal bunt, could you explain have you done 
something recently with this latest outbreak? 

Mr. Stauber. We have been working very closely with APHIS 
and with the Foreign Agricultural Service to make sure that the 
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tools that we already had on the shelf because of past research pro- 
grams were brought to their hands as quickly as possible. But 
karnal bunt is a good example of where, because we have had a 
long-term research program in the whole area of wheat and prob- 
lems in wheat, we were able to respond in a very, timely manner. 

If we had not already done that research and did not have the 
karnal bunt detection technology on the shelf, it might have taken 
us a year or two to be in that position. So this is a good example 
of where, largely due to the foresight of our scientists who were 
looking down the road and saying, “What are the problems that 
may be coming into this country from other parts of the world?” We 
were able to have a quick response to the situation. 

Mr. PETERSON. Another problem that we have with wheat up in 
my country is the fusarium, whatever you call the scientific name 
of it, and apparently there has been a lot of research done on this 
particular mngus where it occurred in the root of the plant out 
West that has been going on for some 20 or 30 years, but we are 
just kind of getting started on the problem up in our country where 
it is being manifested in the head. 

My question is: has there been any coordination between the re- 
search that has been done, you know, where it affected the root or 
is there any applicability between that research and the problems 
that we are having up in our country? 

Mr. Stauber. Dr. Horn. 

Mr. Horn. Certainly weed pathology has been one of the more 
important programs of the Agricultural Research Service for a long 
time, and there is considerable coordination among the in-house 
laboratories in the Northwest, the Rust Laboratory in Minnesota 
and a number of others. 

By the same token there is a constant challenge to keep up with 
wheat disease. We have a considerable effort to coordinate also 
with the efforts of the Land Grant university system, and the Na- 
tional Research Initiative has a category of grants that Dr. Robin- 
son may wish to talk about that relates directly to plant pathology. 
In fact, the chief scientist of the National Research Initiative, Jim 
Cook, has taken part in that particular type of research himself. 

So there is a strong program, and that is the reason that we 
have been able to ward off most of these challenges to wheat in the 
international market and locally. We have not had serious prob- 
lems dealing with wheat and small grain diseases in general such 
as we have had in, for instance, strawberries and some vegetables 
as a result of the threat to methyl bromide availability because we 
have had a constant program to develop resistance and other solu- 
tions to wheat disease problems. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, you know, as it relates to this vomitoxin 
problem, Jim Cook and I grew up a mile apart on a farm out there 
by South and Glyndon, and I happened to run into him a couple 
of years ago, and so what I have done just, you know, as I have 
met with different people, I have asked if they have ever heard of 
him and what do they know about his research, and I have not 
been able to find anybody in Minnesota or North Dakota that knew 
about him and the research he has done. 

So that is why I wonder if there is actually coordination that has 
happened or maybe I have just asked the wrong people. I am not 
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sure, and I am still not clear. The research that he did, is that in 
any way transferable to the vomitoxin problem that we are having 
in the heads of the plants? 

Mr. Horn. I will have to ask for a little assistance here. . 

I am sorry. We may have to get back in touch with you with re- 
gard to the details of that. Actually what Dr. Cook has done is sig- 
nificantly to advance the science related to the soil borne diseases 
of wheat. He is a world authority on that. I would be very sur- 
prised if the people in the Rust Laboratory in St. Paul, Minnesota 
did not know him very well. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I did not ask anybody in that particular lab- 
oratory, but I asked people, you know, in the leadership of the 
wheat industry and others, ana they were not aware. 

You know, I have talked with him at some length about this. I 
think the answer is that apparently he has bred the problem out 
of the root over 20 or 30 years, and the trouble is that we have got 
this problem right now. We are going to have a serious problem up 
in our country if we do not get a good crop here this year or next 
year. I think probably Congressman Pomeroy has the same kind of 
trouble over on his side of the river. 

Mr. Horn. I think the key to your question is that type of work 
is still relatively fundamental, and so the customers that Dr. Cook 
serves are for the most part other scientists, and we will find that 
kind of cross-pollination amongst the laboratories. They are well 
aware of what each of the other does, but until we have a basic 
wealth of knowledge that we can carry to the field and apply, we 
have really got a problem, and as new diseases come on line or as 
different variations on the same disease come on line, we can have 
a difficulty. 

Mr. Robinson. Perhaps I could add to that just a bit from the 
point of view of the cooperation between the Land Grant Univer- 
sities and the ARS labs. 

Additionally, Dr. Cook’s work has been primarily in root diseases 
as opposed to head diseases, and the mechanisms are somewhat 
different. One of the issues at hand is the concentration that has 

f one on both in the fundamental and applied research areas in root 
iseases, and not a great deal recently in head diseases because of 
the incidence of the problem, and we do need to refocus some addi- 
tional work. 

As Dr. Horn points out, there is a need to beef up, in fact, our 
fundamental research program that deals with this set of issues. 
We do have a complex set of tools to address the issue ranging 
from fundamental research through the NRI Program or ARS Pro- 
gram, to the IPM Programs, which contain both extension and re- 
search activities of the Land Grants universities. We try to bring 
together people who are taking the research information to the 
i? S we ^ as ^he researchers at the Land Grants universities 
and the ARS laboratories to try to deal with emerging problems, 
such as the one that you identified. 

Mr. Allard. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I would now like to call on Mr. Lucas from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

^r^ Stauber, if we could for a moment go back to an issue that 
Mr. Gunderson raised, being a beef producer by trade, I feel for my 
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colleagues and the consumers in Great Britain with what has been 
going on in recent weeks over there that has made the worldwide 
media, but as I understand it, that has been a concern; that par- 
ticular disease has been a concern in the scientific community for 
as much as a decade. 

If you could use that as an example just to flesh out for me or 
whoever on the panel there the process that you folks go through 
in this particular instance when you learned about the problem 
over there and the resource allocation and what you brought to 
bear and use this as an example of how your process works, if you 
would, for me. 

Mr. Stauber. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Horn. 

Mr. Horn. In fact, it is not a matter of going out and trying to 
find out whether we have the problem in this country as much as 
it is keeping the problem from ever coming into this country. 
APHIS made a very wise decision in consultation with research sci- 
entists many years ago to block the importation of cattle from 
areas that are potentially affected. They, in fact, tracked perhaps 
two dozen animals that had made the trip in one way or another 
from affected areas into the U.S., and there have been several 
cases where these have been found and destroyed without the 
spread of this problem. 

It is a histochemical, histological test that can be run. It is some- 
thing that has been routinely checked in sacrificed animals in this 
country that might have been exposed to BSE elsewhere, and from 
all indications, we do not have it. 

Mr.' Stauber. But we have had an ongoing effort for over 20 
years conducting research in this area, providing the tools to 
APHIS to make sure that, one, we had the ability to keep the ani- 
mals out and, two, if the animals somehow get in, we are able to 
respond Quickly. We put the animals down. We do the necessary, 
testing to make sure that, in fact, the animals have not been in- 
fected, and to date that has been a very successful program. 

It is a perfect example of an area that if, for whatever reason, 
we start to pull back on our research activities, it will turn around 
and bite us, and it will bite us in a very, large way. 

Mr. LUCAS. So it is safe to say then to both the producers and 
the consumers that we have been on the ball, we have done our job, 
and very successful so far? 

Mr. Stauber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. That addresses my concern, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. I thank the gentleman. 

I will now call on the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Stenholm. 

Mr. Stenholm. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
I would ask unanimous consent to have a statement inserted in the 
record at the beginning of the hearing today. 

Mr. Allard. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. LaHood. . . , 

Mr. LaHood. Dr. Stauber, in looking over the administration s 
budget recommendations, I notice that there is a substantial de- 
crease for the Peoria Lab over last year, and I am wondering if you 
can explain what accounts for that. 
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Mr. Stauber. As you know, you and I visited with the Secretary 
at the Peoria Lab, maybe 9 months ago. The utilization labora- 
tories, of which there are four around the country, are a very, im- 
portant investment for the Department of Agriculture. Last year 
the administration had recommended approximately, I do not have 
the number in front of me, and I am sure Dr. Horn is finding them, 
about $8 million in stepped up construction for the pilot plant 
phase at that laboratory. 

We are also moving forward in our long-term plans to renovate 
one of the major wings of that laboratory. Unfortunately we did not 
n get the full funding that we had requested last year for that compo- 

nent. Some of that money was pulled out at the last minute and 
put into another facility here in the United States, and so we are 
coming back this year and requesting the funds that we need to get 
• that modernization effort back on stream. 

However, we have some concern. This is a very high priority lab- 
oratory for us, but given how tight money is, we have the constant 
problem in any given year of balancing the allocation of facility im- 
provement dollars across our 100-plus domestic ARS facilities. So 
while we are asking for less this year than what we asked for last 
year, that is not an indication of backing away from it. It is an in- 
dication of not having enough money to go around for this critical 
component of what we are doing. 

Dr. Horn, do you want to talk about the specifics? 

Mr. Horn. Actually there is no program decrease proposed in Pe- 
oria. There is one project that is proposed for decrease that passes 
through Peoria, but the money is not spent at Peoria, and we have 
a $1.5 million increase for buildings and facilities this year at Peo- 
ria. 

So I am not sure what 

Mr. LaHood. I am talking about the building, and I am talking 
about the building project, which last year was at about 3 million 
and now it is down to 1.5 million this year. 

Mr. Horn. Well, the Peoria 

Mr. LaHood. It was $3.9 million last year. 

Mr. Horn. But the Peoria modernization plan is a sequential af- 
fair that is planned over many years. 

Mr. LaHood. Well, but the point is this, that it is sequential 
now, but I am not sure it was in previous budgets because there 
was a significant more amount of money in previous budgets, and 
>4 it was not considered sequential, but apparently it is now. 

But do you know what? I will take Dr. Stauber’s word on this, 
that the lab is a significant research facility and has a high prior- 
ity, and I appreciate those comments, but for this particular con- 
4 struction project, the money is left. 

My time is running out here. Let me ask a question about BRDC. 
Can you tell me what priority that has in your budget? That is also 
a program that has been funded through your agency, although it 
is a separate free-standing program. Again, it's a very nigh priority 
project in our community, and I am wondering if you have any 
comments on that. 

Mr. Horn. The BRDC program was evaluated this past year and 
kept in the budget. There are two parts to the BRDC. The one part 
that involves animal science monies that passed to other States 
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was recommended for close out and redirection. It is part of the $20 
million that we were required to redirect, but the principal that 
stays in the Peoria Laboratory with which we interact with the pri- 
vate sector was kept at Peoria, and in spite of the fact that it was 
passed through money and there were less overhead costs or costs 
of closing it out, the in-house projects cost the most to close out be- 
cause we have people to deal with. It is relatively easy to close out 
an extramural program, but we did not close that one out because 
it is extremely important to us. 

Mr. Allard. The gentleman's time has expired. 

I would like to call on now Mr. Johnson from South Dakota, and 
if the gentleman would like to make a statement for the record, we 
will allow you to do that at this time and then proceed with your 
questions. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for my 
late arrival. 

I have been held up in another matter, but this is an important 
hearing. I am pleased that you are going forward with excellent 
panels of witnesses. In order to expedite, however, the hearing 
process and get on with the substance of the hearing, I would sim- 
ply ask unanimous consent to submit my opening statement for the 
record and then yield back my time to the chair. 

Mr. Allard. Without objection. 

Does the gentleman now want time for questions? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no questions at this particular time. 

Mr. Allard. Okay. Let me now call on the gentlewoman from 
Idaho, Mrs. Chenoweth. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to say that you noted the representatives who were 
here and who demonstrated their interest in this project, and I just 
wanted the record to show that there were two of us here from 
Idaho. We also have a witness from Idaho. So Idaho certainly has 
an interest in it. 

My colleague, Mike Crapo, had to leave regretfully because he 
has to testify on a bill that would require the Congress to put 
money saved from cuts in agencies against the national debt. 

But I wanted to ask Dr. Robinson when it comes to the research 
agenda most people agree that stakeholders should play an impor- 
tant role in setting priorities. However, there have been some ques- 
tions as to whether stakeholders should play a role in reviewing in- 
dividual research proposals. 

My concern is does this place science at the mercy of a political 
agenda. We are not only seeing this in research perhaps, but also 
perhaps in the Endangered Species Act. 

Mr. Robinson. You have identified, of course, a very viable point 
in dealing with both merit review and review of projects for rel- 
evance. One of the issues that seems to be the guiding force is the 
use of stakeholders in helping set research agendas in terms of 
what the relevant problems are; what the emerging issues are, ei- 
ther short-term issues that need immediate attention and refocused 
activities or longer term issues that are new as important issues 
or problems which are impacting upon their commodities, their 
areas, or particular economic consequences that they may be fac- 
ing? 
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Beyond that point, to actually review the projects does begin to 
interface probably in not the most productive way the most effec- 
tive role of stakeholders with the most effective role of scientists. 
The general philosophy that we are operating under is one which 
is an attempt to interface the best science with the most pressing 
problems, and in fact, when I first came to the agency I said we 
should run CSREES on three basic principles, the first being rel- 
evance, the second being excellence, and the third being usefulness. 

And it seems to me it is in the first and the last where stake- 
holder groups can make the largest impact in terms of looking at 
a research agenda, guiding the larger issues and then, in turn, 
when the researchers and the scientists review proposals on a com- 
petitive basis and review a merit review of the progress of those 
proposals. They are seeking then to address the best science to the 
most relevant issues. 

The next place where I think stakeholders can be of an enormous 
use is in reviewing the output of that work. In fact, does the work 
once done, once the best science is interfaced with the most critical 
problems, actually communicate? Does it communicate with user 
groups in a way that they can take that information and apply it? 

And that is a place where I think we also need to interface the 
education arm of our agency, adult education and higher education 
through extension and the Land Grant university system, to make 
sure that we are communicating the results of the program in the 
most effective way. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Robinson, your answer was very inform- 
ative. My concern is I just do not like to see political correctness 
move into the area of science, and so thank you very much, Dr. 
Robinson. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Allard. I thank the gentlewoman for yielding back the bal- 
ance of her time. 

And now I will call on the gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. 
Pomeroy. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I thank the chairman, and I would ask unanimous 
consent to submit a statement in the introduction of this hearing. 

Mr. Allard. Without objection. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Thank you. 

Up in wheat country, we are very worried. We have been very 
worried, as Collin Peterson told you about the vomitoxin. Now we 
have got midge and, I think, most alarming ’ of all to me is this 
karnal bunt. Congressman Peterson has told me of your answer to 
him before I arrived. So I will not take you over the territory again. 

This, I guess, is a trade question with a research hook to it. Is 
there a prohibition on Mexican wheat import for purposes of not 
exposing ourselves to further taint from karnal bunt? 

I know there are other countries on the list, as well, but some 
of us suspect that is where the Arizona problem came from. 

Mr. Stauber. I am sorry, sir. We will get you the answer to that, 
but I am not absolutely sure and would hate to mislead this sub- 
committee based on my knowledge at this point about that. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Okay. Do you know the answer? 

Mr. Stauber. Anything to add, Dr. Horn? 
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Mr. Horn. I do not believe there is a prohibition on import. 
Moreover, we have not, to my knowledge, yet traced this kamal 
bunt outbreak to Mexico. CIMMYT, of course, is a major source of 
wheat-germ plasm and it is in Mexico, and this did first appear in 
seed weed, and we are trying very hard to determine how this 
came about, but to my knowledge we have not traced that back at 
this point in time to Mexico. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Mexican wheat has had that problem, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Horn. That is correct. 

Mr. Stauber. Wheat out of certain sections of Mexico has had 
the problem, but northern Mexico has not. 

Mr. Pomeroy. What is the activity presently occurring to evalu- 
ate? I understand you have told Congressman Peterson how you 
have isolated the karnal bunt in this country. It will be very inter- 
esting to see what is done with the equipment and all of that, just 
dealing with already what is in this country. 

But can you tell me anything of the activity going on to assess 
where it came from and evaluate what steps need to be taken to 
make certain we do not get any more in this country? 

Mr. Horn. There are two tests for kamal bunt. One is a generic 
test that is about $100 a sample. The other is a more complete test 
that is about $1,000 a sample. 

We are, in fact, testing all of the sources of wheat that may have 
led to this outbreak in Arizona. Of course, we have identified some- 
thing, and when I say “we”, APHIS is by and large responsible for 
accomplishing this. The last I heard, about 22,000 acres of wheat 
in Arizona has become suspect. There were some movements of 
wheat within the U.S., one to the north, Montana I want to say. 
There were two ships en route to South Africa, and there were a 
series of ships in port that had been loaded with wheat that might 
have come from the affected areas, and of course, our trade part- 
ners immediately froze those up on us. 

We are considering a number of options. We have already under- 
taken the training of technicians that could, in fact, sample and as- 
sess the spread of kamal bunt. We have provided the technology 
in order to do that perhaps in each State. We are considering the 
testing of every elevator in America — there are about 15,000 li- 
censed elevators — and we are negotiating with our trade partners 
on how we might establish with them an agreement to work on 
karnal bunt-free parts of the country for export-import of wheat to 
them. 

Mr. Pomeroy. It would seem to me that part of that sweeping 
and extraordinarily important series of actions, a very critical eval- 
uation of wheat import out of Mexico has to be a part of it, maybe, 
in fact, a first essential part of it. Dr. Horn? 

Mr. Horn. We would agree with that. 

Mr. STAUBER. Absolutely, and since this was discovered several 
weeks ago, we have primarily focused on, in effect, identifying what 
is here and clearing the channels so that trade can continue in an 
uninhibited way. 

It is just this week that the team that we have strong participa- 
tion in, but is led by APHIS, has begun to focus in a much more 
significant way on the trace back element of it. That is now under- 
way and will continue to be a major emphasis until we are certain 
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where it came from, we are certain how it got into the country, and 
we make the necessary corrections to insure that it does not occur 
again. 

But until Monday of this week, we have really been using vir- 
tually all of the resources at our disposal to focus on identifying 
every bushel of it that we can that is in the United States, every 
elevator it is in, every piece of equipment that has been used to 
harvest it and quarantine the right acres, and I am very happy to 
say that the positive test on karnal bunt, when you start one of 
these things, vour great fear is that the positive test will start high 
’ . v. r xxr n - J ot real high, but they have 



Lt we have been able to iden- 
tify virtually all of the acreage and infrastructure that has been 
immediately affected by that. Now that is identified, we are start- 
ing on a treatment regimen with all of the acreage and infrastruc- 
ture, and we are also starting on the trace-back efforts. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I would think it would have been entirely appro- 
priate to have sealed off Mexican imports until portions of the 
country were cleared. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my time is up. I wish some of our urban 
colleagues had heard this exchange because nothing underscores in 
my opinion really the multi-billion dollar return that the taxpayers 
get from investment in agriculture research. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Allard. I thank the gentleman. 

We have one member of the subcommittee that has not had an 
opportunity to ask questions, and I will call on her and then I will 
come back for a second round of questions. I know that Mr. LaHood 
has some more questions, and then we will yield time to you and 
any other member of the subcommittee that would like to have a 
second-round would be privileged to do that. 

Mrs. Clayton. 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Also I would like unanimous consent to submit my statement 
later on for the record. 

I did not have the privilege, and I apologize for being late, so I 
did not hear Dr. Stauber’s full testimony, but I just quickly went 
through, and I did see where, indeed, in your book as well as in 
your testimony, part of your rationale for being is to our economic 
stability. It says on page 6 of your book, “In addition to improved 
health is an improved environment, economic prosperity, first rate 
national defense, and an improved quality of life and safety. These 
are related ideas in terms of why we think it is good investment 
for our research.” 

Given the need to talk about not just safety and health, but also 
new technology, new methodology in a global, competitive arena, 
and knowing the vast expense of efficiency for farmers, particularly 
smaller farmers, is there a body of research or a concentrated effort 
to begin to assist smaller farmers in meeting both environmental 
issues that need to be concerned with inputs, as well as with new 
methodologies? 

I know we have methodology for soil and conservation, but are 
we making a concerted effort to recognize that if we are moving to 
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a global market, we are forcing by the very nature the efficiency 
quotient at such a large record that small farmers who have farm 
investment of $2 million or less are not going to compete in this 
world, and I did not see this in this body of work, and I confess 
I looked through it very quickly, but I just want to highlight that 
as a need, I know, in my area. 

These are the people who have been in farming for generations, 
and they are now knowing that if they are going to compete they 
cannot continue the same methodology because there is no way to 
have the efficiency and have a profit at the other end. 

Is there any way, and some call this sustainable agriculture; A 

some call this new ways of producing, but there has to be a rec- 
ognition that if we are going to talk aoout having opportunities for 
smaller farmers, and I can give you examples of my dairy farmers 
who have shared with me that they have been in the business now ♦ 

for 3 generations, and they have an investment of $1.8 million, in 
debt almost $500,000, and do not know whether they are going to 
be able to hang on, and want to stay in farming. They are looking 
for new ways. 

I know the Extension Service because I have had professionals 
in Extension Service who are part of my family, but I don’t see 
anybody recognizing that as a need. Would you just share with me 
what is in the making, given this new reality? 

Mr. Stauber. This is an area that is of concern for the Depart- 
ment and that is one of the reasons the Secretary wanted to do the 
Concentration Commission that is now in place. 

We are asking the question as we look at all of our research: 
when should it be scale neutral so that it can be used by any farm- 
er, regardless of size? When should it be focused on the largest 
farmers, the 300,000 farms in this country that produce 85 percent 
of all food and fiber? And when should it be intentionally focused 
on smaller producers? 

These questions have become part of our internal discussions as 
we look particularly at some of our more applied work. That is a 
long-term strategy, not a short-term strategy. I believe that the 
best short-term strategy we have right now is, in fact, a new exten- 
sion initiative called managing change. This is an extension initia- 
tive that came from the grassroots up. It was identified by exten- 
sion personnel throughout the country. They proposed it through 
their system, and it is now an effort that we have embraced. 

It is designed specifically to help the farmers that are making * 

the transition away from a reliance on Government payments- 
whether they be direct if you are a wheat farmer in Kansas or indi- 
rect if you are a dairy farmer in eastern North Carolina — make the 
transition away from those kind of reliances, and make the transi- 
tion to a much heavier dependence on the international market- 
place. 

We are in the process of gearing that up right now. Our biggest 
challenge is to gear it up fast enough so that it makes a difference 
while farmers are really in the middle of this over the next seven 
years. 

Mrs. Clayton. I do have more questions, but I will yield back 
the balance of my time. 
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Mr. Allard. Thank you for yielding back your time, and I would 
just make the observation that now all members of the subcommit- 
tee have had an opportunity to ask their first round of questions, 
and we will give members an opportunity to ask a second round, 
particularly Mr. LaHood and then Mrs. Clayton, but I want the 
panel to know that I did not plant these questions from the com- 
mittee, but I have noted that there is an awful lot of interest in 
disease, both plant and animal, its transmission and biological 
characteristics. 

And I also note that you have indicated that nutritional research 
had moved up on your priority list, but that might be a little bit 
* out of sync with what the members of the committee interest is be- 

cause of the strong emphasis in questions this morning on disease, 
both plant and animal. 

So I would suspect that the members of this subcommittee reflect 
‘ the interest of their constituents and the users. So I hope that the 

committee will keep that in mind or the panel will keep that in 
mind. 

Now, let me call on Mr. LaHood for further questions, and then 
I will call on Mrs. Clayton, 

Mr. LaHood. Dr. Stauber, my interests here are very parochial, 
as you can tell from my questions, but this Agriculture Lab in my 
home community of Peoria is very important, and I took note of 
your comment about limited amount of dollars, but I also took note 
on page 64 of your budget request that the building and facility re- 
quest is at about $80 million, which is about $50 million more than 
you have currently in the current budget. 

But I am going to take you at your word on this issue of phasing 
the work that is going on at our Agriculture Lab at Peoria, but I 
want you to know this is a very, important project. 

Research is very important, but if you do not have the facilities 
to do it, you cannot do it, and one of the reasons our Agriculture 
Lab has been successful in Peoria is over a long period or time the 
Department has been committed to renovation and upgrade and 
making sure that the facilities are there for the wonderful sci- 
entists that we have doing the work there. 

So I appreciate your comments, and I want you to know that we 
will be very mindful in monitoring the renovation that goes on 
there and the resources that are allocated to make sure that we 
have a state-of-the-art building so that we can have state-of-the-art 
research going on there, and I appreciate your comments about 
a that. 

Mr. Stauber. Yes, sir. We have an $82 million plan for that fa- 
cility. We are approximately one eighth of the way through that 
plan. That plan will take a number of years to complete. If we were 
in the budget go-go days of 20 years ago and we could have 
dropped in one step $82 million on that facility, I would argue that 
the facility 'could not have utilized it in the wisest way. 

We are trying to modernize the facility while at the same time 
maintain the high quality research that is ongoing. You know, we 
could have, I think, inappropriately made the decision to shut the 
facility down for a couple of years and completely renovated it. I 
think that would have been a mistake. I think it is something that 
our stakeholders would not have been supportive of. 
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But I would be less than frank with you if I did not say that get- 
ting money for facilities in this climate is a struggle. It is a very 
big struggle within the administration, and it is a very big struggle 
here on the Hill, and we will need all of the help that you and 
other friends of that facility can provide to make sure that we con- 
tinue to have access to the resources that we need for it. 

Mr. LaHood. You will have it from this member. 

Mr. Stauber. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. LaHood. Dr. Horn, can you tell me at what level BRDC will 
be funded or what your recommendation is in your budget request? 

Mr. Horn. $1.6 million. 

Mr. LaHood. Thank you. 

I note also in your budget request there is a request for $2 mil- 
lion for the Florida Everglades, and the reason I raise this issue 
is we have a very spirited debate on the House floor on an amend- 
ment that was supported by the Speaker and offered by Mr. Foley, 
who is a member of the Agriculture Committee, to begin the clean- 
up of the Florida Everglades, and I wonder if this is an additional 
$2 million than the $200 million that was included in the bill that 
we passed on the House floor. 

Mr. Stauber. We are in a position to talk about the portion of 
that $200 million that relates to research. I am afraid we are not 
in a good position to talk about the total package of that $200 mil- 
lion, which includes, I believe, some land purchases, land ex- 
changes, and other types of things. 

Mr. LaHood. Is it the same project though? I mean are we talk- 
ing about the same thing here in terms of 

Mr. Horn. Yes, this is an increase in the research program pro- 
posed. It would be relevant to the work that we feel should be done 
at Fort Lauderdale, Canal Point in Gainesville. It is primarily a bi- 
ological control of invasive weeds, and melaluca in particular, 
aquatic weed control, sugar cane production. And you may know 
that they are looking for water tolerant sugar cane varieties that 
can withstand some flooding and some plant stress research, as 
well. 

Mr. Stauber. But our request, Mr. LaHood, is for $2 million for 
this research, which is part of that $200 million package, I believe. 

Mr. LaHood. Okay. 

Mr. Stauber. But we represent only $2 million of that. 

Mr. LaHood. I guess my point is tne money that Representative 
Foley’s amendment, I guess, ended up being about $4 million; is 
that money going to be allocated to the same thing that you have 
money requested for? 

Mr. Stauber. Well, the $4 million is a facility request for a bio- 
logical control lab to be constructed in Fort Lauderdale to deal spe- 
cifically with the melaluca problem. So within the total $200 mil- 
lion package, there are two parts that relate specifically to the Ag- 
riculture Research Service, $2 million for the specific research that 
Dr. Horn mentioned and $4 million for this facility. 

Mr. LaHood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. I will now call on Mrs. Clayton to wind up her ques- 
tioning. 

Mrs. Clayton. I wanted just to follow up on a couple of ques- 
tions. Could you give me some examples of what you understand 
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the Extension Service is now doing as a way to managing their 
change? 

Mr. Stauber. Dr. Robinson, can you comment on that, please, 
sir? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, Mrs. Clayton, and in fact, we are still in the 
formative stages of that project. The project has arisen, as Dr. 
Stauber pointed out a moment ago, because of the enormous dif- 
ficulty no matter where one sits in the agricultural arena now of 
adjusting to the immense number of changes that are coming down 
the pike. Whether that change be changing technologies, size neu- 
tral or not, whether they be changes in biological technologies 
which are, in fact, size neutral, the changes that are occurring in 
farm programs, for example, you mentioned your dairy farmers. 
The kinds of changes that are occurring in farm programs; the 
movement to a market-driven economy as opposed to one that has 
a greater umbrella of security from Government programs. All of 
these are influencing decisions enormously. 

And what we are trying to do at the moment with a broad-based 
group of people from around the United States is to try to con- 
centrate on those areas that are causing the greatest problem for 
the greatest number of people, and we are at the moment trying 
to focus those issues. 

There is a group of people who are combined from all the part- 
ners, from the State Cooperative Extension Services and from the 
Federal partners. This subcommittee is beginning to focus on that 
set of issues. 

Mrs. Clayton. I just wanted to acknowledge that I am interested 
in research for nutrition, and I think as we think about gaining 
greater support for the agriculture budget as a whole, the more we 
understand that it is the research that makes our food safe, I think 
we not only enjoy the agricultural members’ support, but I think 
Congress as a whole. 

Sometimes it is difficult for me to explain to my urban friends 
that the milk does not come out of the cooler they get at Safeway 
or wherever they get it, but they do understand when their milk 
is not safe. So the research of that is very important. 

Further, I was struck by what I did not quite understand, in fact, 
probably had some suspicion about, which was the fact that we 
were exporting chicken that might not be safe. I cannot imagine 
that we would do that, but help me understand what methods do 
we have that we would— and I am referring to the issue obviously 
recently in Russia — is there a method that we ensure in our export 
of our trade that we, indeed, do have a quality that we have come 
to rely and boast about that is also transferred as we sell products 
abroad? 

Mr. Stauber. Speaking a little bit out of the realm of the re- 
search community, the sanitary and phytosanitary barriers that 
are being proposed by the Russians may have much more to do 
with politics inside Russia than they do anything else. 

Mrs. Clayton. I suspected that, but I just wanted to 

Mr. Stauber. I will put the safety of American chickens up 
against the safety of any chicken coming out of any part of the 
former Soviet Union any day you want to try and do it. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mrs. Clayton. That is reassuring. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. I would even go further than that. I would put it 
up against any place in the world. 

Mr. Stauber. I would agree with that also. 

Mr. Allard. We also understand, too, that with poultry there are 
certain precautions you always have to take in oraer to protect the 
human health aspect of it. 

Mrs. Clayton. Mr. Chairman, just to change the view, I think 
part of the things that we do have in this global market, we have 
the safest food and we also have the quality food. So we ought to 
also emphasize that in our trading and marketing strategy, and so 
any time there is an incident that suggests otherwise, we should 
make a big cry about it because that is the one thing that distin- 
guishes our products grown here, is our belief in quality and safe 
food. 

Mr. Allard. I appreciate the gentlewoman’s remarks on that, 
and I agree with her and would again make the point we get back 
into both plant and animal disease and infectious and contagious 
problems that we have with that and in our food chain. 

Let’s go ahead and proceed with the next panel. I would like to 
thank this panel for their time and for their testimony before this 
committee. 

The next panel that I would like to call on is Dr. Martin Apple, 
executive director of Council of Scientific Society Presidents; Dr. 
Bill Baumgardt, representing the Federation of American Societies 
of Food Animal Science; Ms. Kathleen Merrigan, Wallace Institute 
for Alternative Agriculture; Dr. Richard Herrett, executive director, 
Agricultural Research Institute; and Dr. Gregory Zeikus, Michigan 
Biotechnology Institute, and he is being accompanied by Dr. Rich- 
ard Godown, a senior vice president of the Biotech Industry Orga- 
nization. 

While you are coming to the table, my understanding is that Dr. 
Zeikus has a plane or you need to leave at 11:30, and so with that, 
I will give you an opportunity to testify first, and then we will call 
on Dr. Apple, Dr. Baumgardt, Ms. Merrigan and Dr. Herrett. 

I am going to also ask that the gentlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. 
Chenoweth, chair the subcommittee. If you would, please, I would 
appreciate it. I need to step out here for a few moments and then 
come back later. 

So, Dr. Zeikus, you will proceed with your testimony, and I will 
turn the gavel over to the gentlewoman from Idaho. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY ZEIKUS, MICHIGAN 
BIOTECHNOLOGY INSTITUTE 

Mr. Zeikus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning. My name is Greg Zeikus, and I am the president 
of MBI. I would like to thank you for this opportunity to discuss 
the economic and strategic impact of agriculturally based industrial 
products. My remarks will cover three areas: first, the importance 
of continuing to fund research and technology development to man- 
ufacture industrial products made from agricultural resources. 

Two, I would like to talk about effective mechanisms for dissemi- 
nating these products into the marketplace. 
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And, three, I would like to talk about what the Federal Govern- 
ment can do to continue to facilitate this process. 

When I speak of aggregate based industrial products, it is a far 
cry from what we have been hearing about food safety and agricul- 
tural production. What I mean is making chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, polymers, plastics, fuel solvents, and detergents, making 
these chemicals and materials needed in industry from agricultural 
feedstocks rather than from imported petroleum. 

Markets for industrial products manufactured from crops have 
increased dramatically over the last 10 years. Right now we are 
making about $16 billion worth of fuels and chemicals and mate- 
rials from agriculture commodity crops. It is predicted by 2020 that 
we can make a total market of $60 billion by developing and com- 
mercializing new specialty chemicals and material products. These 
products include new biological pesticides that will replace toxic 
chemicals used in food production, new kinds of fertilizers, other 
oxygenated and intermediate chemicals, and new plastics and poly- 
mers. 

We can be making rugs and industrial chemicals from U.S.- 
grown agricultural crops as opposed to making them from imported 
petroleum dug out of the ground in the Middle East. 

Now, there are three crucial reasons why the United States 
needs to continue to fund new uses of agriculture crops as raw ma- 
terials for industrial products. First, we have to reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign petroleum. We continue to expand the trade deficit 
by importing petroleum for use as an industrial feedstock. Fifty 
percent of all our petroleum is imported. Twenty percent of that 
goes to chemicals and materials that we can make now with new 
technologies from agricultural feedstocks. 

Now, if you look at what we use some of our commodity crops 
for, I will just give you one example of com. When we export com, 
we get 5 cents a pound for exporting this com. If we export 200 
million pounds of com, we receive $10 million. If we use this same 
com to make chemical intermediates, such as plastics, we could ex- 
port the plastic product at $1 a pound, increasing the value to $200 
million, which is a 2,000 percent increase. 

Just imagine the impact on the trade deficit and the rural econ- 
omy if only half of our commodity crops were converted to higher 
value industrial products in new industries located in rural Amer- 
ica. 

Second, one of our Nation's major strengths lies in the ability to 
produce agriculture feedstocks for foods and feeds. We have already 
talked about that our foods and feeds are the safest and have the 
highest quality in the world, and we need to capitalize on that, but 
we also need to capitalize and expand the agricultural economy by 
using agricultural feedstocks to make new higher value industrial 
products. 

Third, there continues to be a nationwide demand for less pollut- 
ing and fossil resource consuming technologies. Products that are 
produced from agricultural resources first are renewable, and they 
are environmentally benign both in their creation and use. 

When you have an oil spill, oil kills animals. If you spill com, 
you are going to feed animals. Many of the processes that have pol- 
luted our country are based on petrochemical processing. If we re- 
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place that with agricultural processing, we will have improved safe- 
ty and environmental quality. 

Agriculture must also recapture the higher value markets it lost 
at the end of World War I when the need for synthetic rubber 
opened the market for the petrochemical industry. Today we can 
make synthetic rubber from agricultural crops, such as corn, using 
new process technologies. 

Some of you may be skeptical about cost, but here is a fact most 
of you do not know. Petroleum and com, as a carbon feedstock to 
make industrial products, cost the same, 5 cents a pound with to- 
day’s prices of both petroleum and corn. 

In the future, com price will go down because genetic engineer- 
ing will make lower cost plants. However, petroleum is going to 
rise because of dwindling resources. 

Now, there are three phases of innovation that are required to 
replace petroleum based products with agriculture based products. 
First, one has to discover new ideas and inventions. 

Second, one has to demonstrate their technical and economic fea- 
sibility. 

And, third, these technologies then have to be transferred to new 
companies to get the products into the marketplace. 

Now, the key discoveries made at universities and our great Fed- 
eral labs, including the agriculture, labs like the Peoria Lab, must 
be demonstrated as technically and economically feasible. These ef- 
forts, too, have to be funded by the Federal Government. The risk 
involved with development and demonstration is too great for pri- 
vate industry, and the risk involved with not funding the dem- 
onstrations is too gTeat for the U.S. agriculture community inter- 
national security, and in fact, if we want to get the private partner- 
ship and the accountability from doing research, we cannot let re- 
search and inventions sit on some university or Federal lab’s shelf. 
We have to take those inventions, develop them, demonstrate 
them, and get them into the marketplace. 

Now, MBI International and a few other organizations through- 
out the country actually do evaluations, developments, scale-up 
work. We have helped several federally funded discoveries reach 
the marketplace. We have created five new companies and three 
global joint ventures, all operating in the United States with activi- 
ties in Idaho, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Michigan, and all of the 
products these companies make are derived from agricultural re- 
sources. 

In my written testimony I have elaborated more on these prod- 
ucts and markets. Here I am just going to talk about two examples. 
One, this is a fork made out of starch. It is totally biodegradable 
so that if it falls into the environment, it is not going to clog and 
pollute the environment or take up space in landfills. It is going 
to be degraded by microorganisms normally found in the environ- 
ment. 

If I pick up this poster, here is an example of a field trial of a 
new bioactive compound which is a plant growth promoter, and 
this is a field trial in New Jersey. Lettuce is grown at the same 
time in two rows, one with the plant growth promoter, one without. 
These are natural plant growth promoters that can lower the cost 
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of agriculture production, decrease fertilizer, nitrogen, in half, yet 
still increase the productivity of the crop. 

These are the kinds of new bioproducts that are being developed 
and commercialized. 

Agriculture leaders must help change agriculture’s vision. We 
must promote the use of agriculture resources not only as feed- 
stocks for foods and feeds, but for industrial products. This will 
greatly expand the agricultural economy and provide a real future 
for rural Americans since industrial manufacturing jobs will occur 
in the rural economy close to where the crops are produced to make 

* the new industrial products. 

We must also exploit the federally funded discoveries in our uni- 
versities and Federal labs. To do so we must fund development and 
demonstration of new agriculture based product technologies. We 
must fund both the research discoveries at the laboratories, but 
then very importantly we have a vacuum in the innovation process 
that we nave to fund, and that vacuum is taking a patented inven- 
tion from a university or Federal lab, scaling it up, economically 
demonstrating it, learning how much it is going to take to make 
the product and how much you are going to make from that, and 
then forming small companies. 

The small companies then are the start for making an industrial 
manufacturing industry next to the farm in rural America. 

Now, we have to thank the Federal Government for funding MBI 
over the last 5 years because if we would not have had the Federal 
funding, we would not have been able to create these eight new 
companies. We remain excited about this new vision for agriculture 
and the creation of a new agriculturally based industrial manufac- 
turing sector. 

This new sector will create new manufacturing opportunities in 
rural areas, reduce the trade deficit, and provide farmers with 
growing markets, for their crops, and I am very concerned with the 
removal of agriculture subsidies that there are going to be markets 
that farmers can plant their crops for. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Zeikus appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. CHENOWETH [presiding]. Dr. Zeikus, I want to thank you for 
your testimony. 

^ It was incredibly interesting to hear about value-added produc- 

tion. 

I do want to remind the witnesses unfortunately we only have 
5 minutes each, and you have come so far and you have so much 

* knowledge that it is a source of frustration for us, but because 
there are so many of you, we need to limit your testimony to 5 min- 
utes. 

Many of us can help you lengthen your testimony through ques- 
tions, but I want to thank you very much. 

Dr. Godown, I understand you nad some comments for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Godown. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I will not take 5 minutes since I am supplementing here. I will 
just take a minute or 2. 
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The Biotechnology Industry Organization represents many of the 
small companies that Dr. Zeikus was talking about who take the 
research and produce products and bring them into the market, 
and in doing so produce a great number of jobs. We have over 
120,000 people now involved, now employed in the U.S. bio- 
technology industry. 

Let me say a major explanation of the earlier and larger invest- 
ment in the medical applications of biotechnology is simply that as 
a result of decades of higher cumulative public investment in medi- 
cal research, the basic scientific understanding of human and mam- 
malian biotechnology and diseases is at a considerably more ad- 
vanced stage than that for plants and their pests. 

The agricultural biotechnology products that are currently in de- 
velopment are derived from the few areas in the field where the 
basic science is relatively advanced. Many have their origin in 
transfers of technology and/or trained R&D staff from the public 
sector to the private. 

The time has come to commit a substantial increase of funding 
for basic agricultural research to broaden and speed up the process 
of technology transfer. These should be used to complete the Na- 
tion’s fundamental knowledge base of plants and their interactions 
with pests in the environment. An understanding of the physio- 
logical components critical to yields in major agronomic and food 
plants could lead to increased yields and a more plentiful food sup- 
ply. 

This understanding can also lead to increased production of 
value added products by plants for use as industrial feedstocks. By 
increasing the amount we spend on research, we can build on the 
United States’ current competitive advantage in the technology and 
so position its farmers and companies to seize the enormous oppor- 
tunities which are there. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Godown. Dr. Apple? 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN APPLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY PRESIDENTS 

Mr. Apple. Thank you, Madam Chairman and Chairman Allard 
and members of the subcommittee. 

The Council of Scientific Society Presidents is our national 
science policy and leadership development center. It is the top 
elected leadership of scientific professional societies. It includes 
over 100 scientific disciplines and over 1.4 million members of the 
societies. 

We appreciate your consultation with us in your quest to assure 
that America’s world class science community exercises it’s unique 
talents most wisely and effectively. We thank you for your past 
support of research by this subcommittee. 

We are going to address this morning foundational research, that 
research which serves as the foundation for either expanding the 
frontiers of our knowledge or as a foundation for future applica- 
tions toward such goals as a healthy, sufficient, affordable, stable, 
sustainable, safe food supply; toward enhanced productivity, value, 
and global competitiveness; toward insuring the quality of the nat- 
ural resource base for our future generations. 
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Study after study has shown that the economic payoff of Federal 
investment in agricultural research has been immense. The direct 
rate of return, the internal rate of return on each Federal dollar 
invested in agricultural research ranges from 15 to 50 cents per 
dollar per year, year after year, with an added indirect secondary 
or social rate of return in the same range. 

Universally high rates of return, such as these, indicate that the 
money is well spent, in fact, objectively identifying an area of 
chronic under-investment. 

I want to address three questions briefly. Who sets the science 
priorities and how? Who funds what research and why? And how 
shall the Government regularly get the best advice? 

First, we suggest that the nation set its priorities for Federally 
funded research consistent with the research having major prob- 
ability of conferring significant long-run national value and using 
a bottom-up strategy in identifying needs and setting priorities is 
our suggestion. We suggest utilizing stakeholders and research 
users in proposing research priorities and supporting scientists and 
researchers in deciding the critically important issues in high prior- 
ity research questions. It is the role of the Federal Government to 
recognize and effectively utilize these external professionals. 

One Federal research priority setting system is damaging to the 
National interest, and this is the largest disincentive to research 
breakthroughs and major progress has become the congressional af- 
fection for earmarks in the venue of appropriation committees. 
These earmarks circumvent the rigorous merit review and take 
money out of the hands of those who are successful in the merit 
review processes. 

These earmarks continually send the message to new scientists 
year after year: it is not the merit of ideas or accountability for re- 
sults that makes one successful, but who one knows. 

The second question is: who funds what research and why? 

The relative roles of business or Federal funding for this ap- 
proach should be seen as a spectrum of attributes that indicate pri- 
mary sponsorship, not absolute black or white. 

When research addresses a national problem, when it has a long- 
term need, when it is too high a business risk or requires too large 
a size of investment to be likely to achieve a single business spon- 
sor, it becomes a Federal role to help the Nation by sponsoring re- 
search investment. 

If the research has a short-term focus, if it addresses a local or 
regional problem, if it is a reasonable business risk or if it is a size 
likely to achieve a single business sponsor, it may not be the Fed- 
eral role to support it. But there is a middle domain between these 
two that is often a fuzzy area. It may be wise to develop joint ven- 
ture models here and determine which ones succeed rather than 
force arbitrary demarcation in advance of understanding that. 

Thus, it is not an issue of providing welfare for corporations, but 
how we can all work together to support the national interest. 

We suggest that we fund federally sponsored research through 
competitive awards based on merit reviews by qualified experts 
where the criteria for evaluation are the quality and the prospect 
of the ideas and their relevance to the agricultural missions, and 
that we use funding systems that are maximally open to qualified 
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scientists, all qualified scientists, who wish to participate in re- 
search in agriculture. 

We suggest you fund the best ideas and the best people as the 
highest priority rather than funding institutions, and that you sus- 
tain the scientific culture that increases the probability of quantum 
leap research. 

How shall the Government best get its advice? We suggest time 
limited, ad hoc task forces composed of small numbers oi persons 
who are the Nation’s most highly qualified by substantial achieve- 
ment and relevant track record to the issue at hand. They should 
be available to the USDA to tackle the Nation’s toughest problems 
and policy issues on a regular basis. 

Processes are needed to facilitate and enable such groups to be 
appointed, to function, to analyze, to rapidly conclude, to report 
and to disband. By including sunset clauses for every task force, we 
will prevent the growth of a number of advisory groups from get- 
ting too large or the membership from becoming ingrown, and we 
continually insure bringing fresh perspectives to our issues when 
we need them. 

Each task force needs to include a wide latitude for how it oper- 
ates. Prescribing encumbrances and how they do their work will 
only hamper their effectiveness. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Apple appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Apple. 

And I would like to call on Dr. Bill Baumgardt. representing the 
Federation of American Societies of Food Animal Science. 

STATEMENT OF BILL BAUMGARDT, FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETIES OF FOOD ANIMAL SCIENCE 

Mr. Baumgardt. Madam Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you very much. 

I serve day by day in my role as director of Agricultural Research 
at Purdue University, but I am here today very pleased to rep- 
resent the Federation of American Societies of Food Animal 
Science, sometimes known as FASFAS, who did, in fact, have the 
process of FAIR ’95. We appreciate very much the opportunity to 
be with. 

Your committee understands the need for research, education, 
and also the need for priorities. We would like to share some of our 
views on that process and offer the FAIR ’95 as a useful model to 
build on. 

Two main points that I would like to make in my testimony this 
morning, first of all, is to briefly describe the key elements of a pri- 
ority setting process in terms of participants and process, and then 
finally, I will describe our experiences in this process. 

The successful priority setting mechanism for research, exten- 
sion, and education, in my judgment, must involve three groups, 
what I would call the UPS group or participants. The users of the 
activity need to be involved early and often. The performers of the 
activity have several key roles to play. By performers I mean the 
scientists, engineers, veterinarians, and others, and all of that 
must be played out on the stage of societal concerns because if we 
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are not addressing what is important to society or we are not in- 
suring the future of agriculture, food and fiber, in a way that meets 
their needs, they will not support us and probably should not. 

Let me next briefly say something about the process. It is com- 
plicated, so I am not going to go into very much depth here and 
would be pleased to work later with the committee or agencies. 

First of all, the process really needs to have a phase that sets 
broad goals and objectives. During this phase there is a need for 
a wide net to be cast to seek broad input, and during that process, 
to allow for interactive dialogue and consensus building: 

The second part of the process is the translation of those goals 
into more specific requests for proposal, and that may well be a 
multi-step process. It should leave tne opening and opportunity for 
creative and novel ideas from scientists to come forward, as well 
as very directly addressing the needs of users at the present time. 

The third phase in the process would be that of receiving propos- 
als from the performers, the researchers, and educators, and then 
eventually leading to an award. In that process, I think it is essen- 
tial to, again, establish the assurance of relevance, but then select- 
ing from the relevant projects those with the best quality of science 
and approach, that is, having a way that assures both useful and 
reliable results will be obtained, assuring that the best quality of 
science and creativity is brought to bear on those problems that 
have been identified by a larger group. 

I would now like to blend oriefly the participants into that proc- 
ess, but I think there are a few important things that have been 
referred to earlier here today. 

The clientele users have to be the primary drivers of the process, 
in my judgment, in terms of first identification of issues, but the 
secondly, scientists with a thorough grasp of the tools and the un- 
derstanding of science can develop effective strategies to seek excit- 
ing solutions. 

It is incumbent on the scientific community to integrate the dis- 
ciplines into systems approaches where appropriate to address the 
problems and issues, and we often do not do that well. We must 
do it better. 

I would also point out, however, that advances in science and 
technology from many disciplines can be used by the keen minds 
of scientists to produce exciting new opportunities for agriculture, 
not only addressing today’s problems, but also becoming prepared 
to address issues that may arise in the future. Such will enhance 
the effectiveness and competitiveness of agriculture on down the 
line. 

In the closing phase of my testimony, I would try to point out 
that the Food Animal Societies sponsored an activity in 1992 
known as FAIR ’95. Over 40 organizations were represented in that 
process, and that can serve as a model. It was successful because 
it produced a consensus building agenda within the animal-agri- 
culture community. The results of the workshop and the debate 
that went on is contained in the proceedings, which we would be 
happy to make available to you if it is not. I suspect you have seen 
the more popular version of the output of that FAIR ’95, which 
boils down into the goals and objectives, the six goals and objec- 
tives identified by that collective group, and they are listed in my 
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testimony, and I think you have these. If you need more of these, 
I happen to have some with me. We would be glad to leave them 
with you. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity. I have tried to indicate the necessity of involving both the 
user and the scientific communities in a process which will blend 
the needs of users with the opportunities from science in the con- 
text of what society expects from its food and fiber system. The 
process known as FAIR ’95 offers a useful model. 

Our organization would welcome the opportunity to work with 
your committee and the Secretary and the Federal agencies in the 
development of a streamlined and yet more effective priority set- 
ting mechanism for federally funded agricultural research, edu- 
cation, and extension. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Baumgardt appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Baumgardt. 

Next we would like to hear from Kathleen Merrigan from the 
Wallace Institute for Alternative Agriculture. 

Kathleen. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN MERRIGAN, WALLACE INSTITUTE 
FOR ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURE. 

Ms. Merrigan. Thank you very much. 

I would like to begin by- just noting the incredible amount of 
work the members of the committee and the staff have done in the 
1996 farm bill and to congratulate everybody on a job well done. 
If there is anyone in this town or this Nation who questions this 
subcommittee^ commitment to research, holding this hearing on 
the heels of that big effort is quite eloquent testimony to the impor- 
tance that you feel for this topic. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. The committee takes note of your 
comment, and we appreciate it. 

Ms. Merrigan. Thank you. 

I would just like to highlight a few remarks from my written tes- 
timony. I may be a bit of an outlier in the first remark that I will 
make, and that is to urge the subcommittee members to consider 
a series of oversight hearings as opposed to drafting new research 
law. 

The reason that I argue for this is that I see that there is a lot 
of law there now, inches deep of law. One of the questions that 
Congressman Gunderson asked Dr. Stauber is: do you have the 
flexibility to shift priorities when need be? And Dr. Stauber re- 
sponded yes and one of the places that I know that gives us flexi- 
bility is in the 1965 Act that dictates research: “The Secretary has 
the authority to do any kind of research to further the programs 
of the Department of Agriculture.” That is a pretty broad grant of 
authority. 

I argue that is a pretty good way of approaching research in 
terms of prescribing in law what needs to be done and that through 
oversight hearings the committee could actually engage on a more 
regular basis with the department in depth on particular subjects 
that are of concern to the public and the immediate moment, 
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whether it be the outbreak of the disease in Great Britain, whether 
it be particular new crop uses that are of concern to the members 
of the committee, whether it be sustainable agriculture and the 
needs of small farmers in this transition period. The oversight 
hearings can be a very effective way of teasing out the details. 

Research is slippery stuff, and to get to the heart of the matter 
oversight hearings are necessary so members can roll up their 
sleeves and talk details. 

In my testimony I offer four ideas for oversight hearings that the 
communities that I work with would be particularly interested in. 
The first is the whole issue that many of the speakers so far this 
morning have discussed: stakeholder review of research. How do 
you bring in outsiders, the farm community, the environmental 
community, the consumer community to work in concert with the 
scientific community to decide what it is we should be funding? 

Second, what about the social sciences? The social sciences have 
been, I would argue, under-funded in contrast to the physical 
sciences, and there are some important questions that need to be 
addressed today, especially with the industrialization of agriculture 
and now Freedom to Farm. 

We are in a transition period, and there are some questions that 
our social sciences, especially our economists, can help quite a bit 
in addressing. 

Third, sustainable agriculture is a critical issue. There are thou- 
sands of people in this country working on sustainable agriculture, 
but there are a lot of unanswered questions, and the opportunity 
to bring in experts from the field and really talk about some of the 
pressing issues of the day would be quite valuable. 

Finally, there is a lot of talk today about accountability issues. 
One of tne issues that we have been very concerned with is conflict 
of interest problems with recipients of public research grants who 
may also be working with industry and their neutrality is somehow 
or at least the perception of their neutrality is compromised. 

So with that, I Iook forward to your questions, and it is an honor 
to come testimony today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Merrigan appears at the conclu- 
sion of the nearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. Merrigan. 

Next we would like to hear from Dr. Richard Herrett, executive 
director of Agricultural Research Institute. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD HERRETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Mr. Herrett. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

My name is Dick Herrett. I am executive director of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute and, indeed, am honored to be here to 
have this opportunity to speak to you about some fundamental as- 
pects of agricultural research that might be overlooked in the heat 
of budgetary considerations and focus particularly on priority set- 
ting mechanisms. 

Just briefly on ARI, it is a nonprofit organization with cross-sec- 
tional interests in agricultural research. We have members from 
the academic, government, industry, and, indeed, the public inter- 
est sectors. ARI evolved from the National Academy of Sciences in 
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the early 1950s, when it was recognized that industry, indeed, did 
have an important part to play in research decision-making proc- 
esses, but at that time, because of the structure of the National 
Academy, industry was not permitted to participate. 

ARYs mission is to provide a forum for its diverse members, to 
come together in a neutral setting and benefit from the exchange 
of information on research and research policy concerning agri- 
culture, food and natural resources, and environmental system. 

We are active in a wide range of activities. I will just mention 
two. We, for example, facilitated the first workshop on IPM, a joint 
effort between EPA and USDA back in 1952. We also participated 
in what was known as a Biobased Expo, a use of non-food uses 
from agriculture conducted in St. Louis in 1992. 

Why is ARI here today? We are not advocating a particular posi- 
tion, nor endorsing a procedure of financing research. We are here 
to champion agriculture research by making five rather basic, but 
we believe important, points. 

First, as was noted earlier in Dr. Staubers statement, the Land 
Grant system is, indeed, a truly complex system. We cite as an ex- 
ample of what happened in New Zealand when they were to elimi- 
nate the extension system as a result of its cost considerations. As 
a result of its demise, not only did extension lose, but also research 
because research lost the communication linkage that extension 
provides on research needs of the consumer. 

Second, the time required between discovery and implementa- 
tion. Again, this was mentioned at 10 to 15 years. I use the biotech 
example to illustrate. Nineteen ninety-five has been considered a 
watershed year. Many of the new plant species are being intro- 
duced as we speak, but the technology that derives and drives that 
useful capability was discovered in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
So we are looking at somewhere between 25 and possibly 30 years 
between basic discovery and implementation. 

One just has to stop and think of the population extensions into 
the 2040 period. We are there almost as far as discoveries are con- 
cerned. 

Third, the need for public research. This is a question that often- 
times is raised. Should, in fact, there be public funding for research 
programs? If, in fact, they are worth doing, would industry do 
them? 

We would contend that there are areas that cannot be done ade- 
quately by industry or even if at all by industry. I cite as an exam- 
ple the boll weevil eradication program. In Congresswoman Clay- 
ton’s district, for example, years ago there were only about 50,000 
acres of cotton grown. Today that is reaching close to a million 
acres because of a joint effort between State, Federal, and industry 
researchers to control a very pesky insect, the cotton boll weevil. 

In Georgia, the acreages go up to almost 3 million acres as a re- 
sult of that very effective program. I cite that as an example of 
joint opportunity. 

We have heard from previous speakers about the investment as- 
pect of research as Point 4. Its return on investment can be cited 
anywhere between 20 and perhaps as high as 35 percent. I am sure 
you are familiar with those kinds of figures. 
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Also, the position of global leadership as a consequence of invest- 
ment. 

And the fifth point, there is wide support, regardless of the affili- 
ation or the association, for increasing funding for agricultural re- 
search. If one takes, for example, the World Resource Institute, one 
finds interest in the environment as the driving factor. The Hudson 
Institute, an interest in increasing productivity to reduce impact on 
the environment and natural species. Indeed, the Wallace Institute, 
to provide opportunities and diversity in approaches for crop pro- 
duction schemes, all in support of agricultural research. 

So, in summary, I have tried to describe the complexity of agri- 
culture research from an organizational and technological perspec- 
tive. It is predicated on an infrastructure that is required over 100 
years to develop and has demonstrated a track record of moving 
technology from laboratory curiosity to a commercial product, with 
an efficiency that equals something on the order of 35 percent per 
year, year in and year out. 

While certainly it is possible to argue there are areas in the sys- 
tem which can be improved, for example, there is considerable need 
for improving the inputs and methods used to establish research 
priorities, with clear needs for improved communications between 
industry and Government. There are four critical outcomes that 
dictate a need to support a strong research agenda. 

First, minimize food costs to 98 percent of those Americans that 
purchase food, but do not participate in its production process. 

Two, to derive maximum return on investment, to generate fu- 
ture revenues. 

Three, enhance global competitiveness. 

And, four, insure environmental well-being on a sustainable 
basis. 

America's world leadership in food production and domestic food 
safety and security can only be maintained through a strong and 
continuing commitment to agricultural research and development. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herrett appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Herrett. 

I want to thank this outstanding panel for their testimony. Even 
though there are not a large number of us here, you have produced 
a very valuable record for us and for the American people. 

I do have some questions for you, each of you. 

Dr. Zeikus, in establishing your research priorities, the Federal 
Government must take into account the needs of a diverse array 
of interests. One mechanism of incorporating user input is the for- 
mation of a centralized advisory board. As a representative of in- 
dustry, how do you see the advisory body process affecting your 
part of the industry? 

And the second question is: what do you see as ways to make the 
advisory bodies more effective and responsive to your industry? 

Mr. ZEIKUS. Yes. I do not know a lot about the advisory board 
process, but I think it is very valuable. I think it needs to have a 
vision of where it wants to go and outline a strategy of how to get 
there, and I think for agriculture, in particular, one has a lot of 
problems, and they are dynamically intertwined, and I would think 
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that it is a very good thing. I hope it has a good vision and it can 
focus on adding value to agriculture, and I hope from my own per- 
sonal viewpoint that it goes beyond production agriculture and it 
looks to what higher value products can we derive from agriculture 
and then how do we get there and how do we blend that in with 
maintaining our leadership in using agriculture for foods and feeds. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Zeikus. 

Dr. Apple, I wanted to ask you in your testimony you mention 
the importance of scientific merit reviews and the importance of 
users in setting research agendas. You suggest a bottom-up strat- 
egy to identify the needs and to set priorities. 

Can you elaborate on that? And would you discuss how the bot- 
tom-up strategy would address our national priorities? 

Mr. Apple. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The most relevant models already exist, for example, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the NRI. Such models already have 
widespread input. The FAIR process we just heard about, where, 
in fact, you can bring together people who have wide varieties of 
interests to put an agenda together that says, ‘These are our na- 
tional priorities.” 

The Congress themselves obviously represent widespread inter- 
ests and can do the same, and we believe that process of bringing 
everybody’s viewpoints forward is very, important in helping us set 
an understanding of what the Nation’s priorities are. 

When it comes to the final process of deciding about research 
grants, about proposals, reviewing them, and evaluating them on 
the basis of scientific merit, we have a strong belief that that proc- 
ess should be nonpolitical and should be very highly developed by 
the scientists, as it is in all of the most effective research units in 
the Government. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Apple. 

I wanted to ask Dr. Baumgardt what are some of the key aspects 
of food-animal integrated research for 1995? That would be FAIR 
’95. That would be particularly applicable to organizing a national 
priority for setting mechanism for all Federal research programs. 

Recognizing that FAIR ’95 was designed for the animal science 
community, are there any specific aspects of FAIR ’95 that might 
not work for programs across the spectrum of research? 

Mr. Baumgardt. As I indicated, I tried to present FAIR ’95 as 
a model and chose not to go into great detail about the specifics of 
its application for food-animal agriculture. However, I think the 
process is very applicable to most sectors of science as they relate 
to needs, and that process involved not just oversight hearings, 
which are very valuable at times and is a better way to get input 
than none at all, but oversight hearings and the process engaged 
in in FAIR ’95 have this difference: that in the FAIR ’95 process 
we actually took a bit more time. It is a greater commitment of 
time on the part of participants, but engage them with one another 
and with a background of presentations of where the science 
stands, where the needs stand, and where the challenges were, so 
that they can then interaction on a discussion workshop basis and 
finally bang out and discuss with each other and arrive at those 
broad, over-arching goals that might be achieved. 

I think that process is applicable to many areas of science. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Baumgardt. 

Kathleen Merrigan, I wanted to thank you for your suggestion of 
oversight hearings. We have taken note of it, and the committee 
would like to work with you on further suggestions on that. It is 
a great idea, and it needs to be done. 

Kathleen, realizing that the amount of time and effort put into 
research proposal process, would it be more efficient to acquire user 
input on priorities before requests for proposals or RFPs are devel- 
oped instead of after proposals have already been submitted? 

Ms. Merrigan. I think that doing it up front is a very good idea. 

* When you are thinking about what to spend money on in science, 
it is really a two-step process. One is: is it scientifically doable? 
This is when you get the experts in the room and undergo peer re- 
view in order whether a project is scientifically feasible. Is it going 

4 to elucidate interesting information that we need in the scientific 

world? 

The stakeholders also have a part in that, and they say, “Is it 
something, considering our limited resources,” and everyone who is 
speaking here today is acknowledging the fact that it is going to 
be a time of dwindling budgets for public research and that is a 
concern, but is it what we really want to spend our limited re- 
sources on? 

And as long as that process happens so that it is effective, it can 
happen at different points in the process, but really up front is a 
very good way of doing it, where you say these are the three or four 
topics that really should be highlighted from a user point of view 
that we really need to do research on, and then the scientists go 
forward and take that next step, and within those categories say, 
“Okay. When we look at the wealth of proposals, what is it that 
really works and achieves those objectives?” 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, along that line, in your written testi- 
mony you mention the need and the importance for enhanced weed 
science. I am particularly interested in that. Would you mind 
elaborating on this need? 

Ms. Merrigan. I am stunned when I go out in the field talking 
to both scientists and farmers by the consensus they express for 
the need for more public funding for weed science research. Part 
of the problem, to be frank, is in our colleges. There are a number 
of industry sources for funding where they will provide funding at 

^ a graduate school to help professors and students do research. Usu- 

ally this research money though has to do with particular products, 
Herbicide A, Herbicide B, or the development of a herbicide toler- 
ant crop. 

* So for those weed scientists, for those graduate students, and for 
those farmers who are interested in finding non-chemical alter- 
natives or more focused on integrated pest management programs 
where chemicals are a part, but not the whole solution, they are 
finding that they have not the resources to do that kind of re- 
search. 

So I am concerned that the money is not there to be doing that 
kind of public sector research. It is not up to industry to be doing 
that. That is why we have public spending in research, to do some 
of that job. 
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And, second, we are graduating a whole new crop of students, if 
you will, who have not had the time and the investment put into 
their education on non-chemical or cultural practices that will help 
in the control of weeds. 

One of the things I submit in my testimony was a survey of or- 
ganic farmers. That is just one niche kind of farming in this coun- 
try, but it was overwhelming to me their response in terms of the 
need in weed science. It is just an area where we have so many 
questions and so little answers. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. Thank you, Kathleen. 

Dr. Herrett, I wanted to ask you when discussing agricultural re- 
search, it is important to take into account the relationship be- 
tween the public and private sector. Some people argue that public 
sector research is disconnected from the private sector and does not 
go far enough in making the connection between fundamental and 
more applied science. 

Others believe that public sector research goes too far in giving 
the corporate world tools and technology that should be developed 
by the private sector. 

What are your thoughts on the relationship between the public 
and private sector regarding agricultural research? I would like for 
you to go into this in more depth. 

Mr. Herrett. Well, first, I think there needs to be enhanced 
communications, as I have said in my testimony. The dialogue be- 
tween the public and private sector, I think, needs to be enhanced. 
Both are facing a reduced resource base. Therefore, the planning, 
the establishment of where both are trying to go needs to be mucn 
better understood between the two, if you will, private sector and 
public sector activities. 

I have mentioned the boll weevil eradication program as an ex- 
ample of where public and private sector came together to resolve 
a very significant problem. I think this is an excellent model of how 
that can De perhaps achieved in areas, for example, in some of the 
weed control areas that Kathleen was just mentioning in which 
some of the basic research, which industry really neither has the 
capabilities nor the resources to do, in some way needs to be able 
to use that to judge how to use their technology more effectively, 
and by the same token, I think the public sector needs to have a 
better understanding of the limitations of what industry is capable 
of doing. 

Neither one can do everything. There is no question of it. They 
need a better opportunity for dialogue and communication. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Herrett. 

I want to thank this fine panel for your valuable information. 

Excuse me, but I see, Dr. Apple, did you have a further comment 
on that? 

Mr. Apple. Could I make one comment, please, Madam Chair- 
man? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Apple. Your question had to do with setting priorities, and 
one of the ways you asked it concerned me, and so I wanted to com- 
ment to it if I could. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please do. 
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Mr. Apple. This morning we had a discussion about the cow dis- 
ease. That is now on the front burner in terms of the public inter- 
est and understanding. If we started today to make that decision 
that that is important, we might have to wait 20 years before we 
could do something about it. 

It was because we had research that, in fact, was prioritized by 
scientists over 20 years ago that we now can understand the con- 
nection between something called scrapie in sheep and the mad 
cow disease in the CJD in humans. That research was carried out 
because scientists created a set of priorities based on what the 
frontiers of knowledge had available to them and how they could 
understand where things could develop, and it only became impor- 
tant to the public literally today. 

I think, therefore, it is very important to understand the crucial 
role that scientists have in setting priorities because of a different 
perspective and an ability to understand things differently from 
their particular base of knowledge. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Apple. That is an excellent 
point. 

And I again want to thank the panel. Dr. Godown, did you have 
a quick comment? 

Mr. Godown. A 30-second observation, if you will. 

Trying to sum up what all of us have been saying here, obviously 
we all favor additional research and research which has scientific 
merit, and it would seem to me that the easiest and most direct 
way you get there is through competitive grants and through peer 
reviewed research, and if we keep those principles in mind, we will 
get where we need to go, and we will see the benefits of new tech- 
nology, such as biotechnology, being brought to the fore. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. A good point. Thank you, Dr. Godown. 

And, again, thanks to the panel for your very valuable testimony, 
and I want to remind you that the record remains open for 10 days 
if you want to add anything to your testimony. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Our next panel that I would like to call to the witness table is 
Dr. Ron Marler, president of the Association of American Veteri- 
narian Medical Colleges; Dr. Barbara Stowe, past chairman of 
NASULGC, Board of Human Sciences; Dr. John Abernathy, past 
president of the Weed Science Society of America; and I want to 
welcome Mr. Joe Anderson from Idaho, first vice president of the 
U.S. Canola Association. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. I do want to make a comment for the record 
that the only farmer of the day was put last on the witness list, 
but, believe me, that doesn’t mean that you’re not first in our 
hearts and our concern. So it was a simple oversight by staff, and 
I hope you’ll forgive us, Mr. Anderson. 

I’d like to call first on Dr. Marler, president of the Association 
of Veterinarian Medical Colleges. Doctor? 

Mr. Marler. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF RONALD MARLER, DEAN, KANSAS STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, ON BEHALF 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 

COLLEGES 

Mr. Marler. Let me make a correction. Pm not the president, 
but I’ll correct that here shortly. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to present testimony to 
the subcommittee as you begin to examine possible changes to the 
agriculture research component of the farm bill. I am Ron Marler. 
Pm the Dean of the Kansas State University’s College of Veterinary 
Medicine. And I am here today testifying on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of the American Veterinary Medical Colleges, the AAVMC. 

The AAVMC’s mission is to coordinate the affairs of the 27 U.S. 
veterinary medical colleges, departments of veterinary science, de- 
partments of comparative medicine, and the animal medical cen- 
ters, and to foster their teaching, research, and service missions 
Nationally and internationally. I have a few points to make on be- 
half of the AAVMC. 

Animal health research must be supported for the following rea- 
sons. Animals and related industries contribute in excess of $100 
billion to the American economy. Healthy animals produce safe 
food, a better environment, and improve animal and human well- 
being. A solid animal health research base is vital to the health 
and well-being of both the animals and the people in our society 
and the industries that revolve around these animals. It is essen- 
tial to ensure the continued safety and the wholesomeness of Amer- 
ica’s food supply. 

The Department of Agriculture needs to increase its spending on 
competitive research programs which target animal health and dis- 
ease and rural health problems. The competitive research funding 
should lead to the development of new veterinary medical research 
programs and should continue to support the existing research 
base. One advisory board should be established to allow for input 
into the Federal agriculture research agenda. 

A second issue, animal agricultural research should focus on food 
safety. Foods derived from animals are essential to health and 
well-being of the American citizens. While the U.S. produces the 
most abundant and safest food supply in the world and food-borne 
diseases are associated with only a very small fraction of the total 
food consumed, the Food Safety and Inspection Services estimates 
that there are as many as 7 million cases of food-borne illness a 
year, with 7,000 deaths, and that these illnesses result in 
$3,700,000 in health care costs and job-related absenteeism annu- 
ally. 

While veterinary medicine historically has been an important 
component of the post-harvest phase of food safety through the 
USDA’s food safety and public health responsibilities, it is also 
vital to producers to address the pre-harvest or the production 
phase of food safety on farms. On-farm animal disease control and 
food safety programs need to be developed that maintain healthy 
animals and that will lead to production of high-quality foods that 
enter the food chain free of microbial and chemical contaminants. 

Research must be done to develop effective and comprehensive 
monitoring and surveillance systems for the effective control of 
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food-borne diseases. In addition, research must be utilized to de- 
velop rapid, simple, sensitive, and specific diagnostic techniques for 
identifying food-borne hazards. 

Third, research should focus on enhancement of the global mar- 
ket. With the passage of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, NAFTA, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
GATT, the opportunity to expand the export of animal food prod- 
ucts has increased, but such expansion can occur only if the ani- 
mals producing this food are healthy. Veterinary medical research 
will optimize animal production systems to yield abundant, safe, 
high-quality, wholesome, and nutritious food that will successfully 
compete in a global market and provide scientific information for 
the control or elimination of animal diseases that may lead to non- 
tariff trade barriers. 

Targeted research funding is also critical for success. This sup- 
port is important for the development of new technology and prod- 
ucts, their testing in the field, and their transfer to producers. 

Fourth, the USDA must spend more on animal health research. 
Clinical veterinary medicine derives its strength from a solid base 
in animal health and disease research. Livestock producers most 
often rank animal disease as their primary problem in limiting the 
economic return on their labor and investment. Research leading to 
more effective control of zoonotic diseases in all species of animals 
plays a major role in the protection of both the animal health and 
protection of human health. 

Over the last 2 decades, there has been a resurgence in the oc- 
currence of infectious diseases in both animals and people. In addi- 
tion, there is increasing evidence that antibiotic drug resistance 
has reduced the effectiveness of animal and human disease ther- 
apy. Concern is being raised about the source of the resistance fac- 
tors and whether antibiotic use to prevent disease in animals may 
increase the appearance of antibiotic resistance in human patho- 
gens. 

Veterinary medical institutions are particularly well-qualified to 
address new and reemerging diseases because of their experience 
in the diagnosis, epidemiology, pathology, microbiology, toxicology, 
and disease control of many species. Targeted research funding is 
critically needed to identify these existing and potential disease 
threats. 

Fifth, research should focus on the well-being of animals. A co- 
ordinated effort involving veterinarians, food animal producers and 
industries, the scientific community, Governmental agencies, and 
consumers of animal products is needed to successfully resolve pub- 
lic concerns related to the well-being and humane care and use of 
farm animal species. Establishing guidelines for the care of ani- 
mals in the production environment is especially challenging be- 
cause economic feasibility is essential to survival of the production 
unit. 

Veterinary medical researchers in association with animal sci- 
entists are well-trained to contribute to the studies designed to pro- 
vide the quantitative data needed to realistically assess rec- 
ommendations for changes in the integrated production manage- 
ment systems, which include health monitoring and disease pre- 
vention. 
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Research should focus on animals in the environment. The poten- 
tial for various chemical and microbiological hazards in recycled 
wastes that affect domestic animals and people remains a constant 
concern. Veterinary medicine is often the first to be called upon 
when environmental disasters involving free-ranging wildlife, ma- 
rine, or aquatic species occur. Veterinary medical diagnostic labora- 
tories are called upon to identify the cause of death and to evaluate 
the potential threat of these disasters to animals as well as people. 

Environmental toxicology/epidemiologic investigations are needed 
to assess the health hazards of environmental pollutants and estab- 
lish the cause and effect relationships. 

Last, I’d like to address the Stakeholders Advisory Board. The 
AAVMC strongly supports the establishment of one advisory board 
which allows the stakeholders to have input into the Federal agri- 
cultural research agenda. The board should reflect the desires of 
consumers, the needs of producers as an attempt to provide prod- 
ucts to meet societal needs, and the judgment of professionals, who 
know what science and technology can provide in this joint effort. 

I appreciate the opportunity to review for the subcommittee the 
critical issues that face academic veterinary medicine today. And 
on behalf of the AAVMC, I would like to thank you for your contin- 
ued commitment to the betterment of the U.S. agricultural indus- 
try. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marler appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Thank you, Dean. I appreciate your being 
here. 

Barbara Stowe is the past Chairman of NASULGC. Would you 
explain to the subcommittee what those initials stand for? 

Ms. Stowe. That’s the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges. We inside call it NASULGC. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Stowe. Would you proceed 
with your testimony? 

Ms. Stowe. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA S. STOWE, ON BEHALF OF THE 

BOARD OF HUMAN SCIENCES, COMMISSION ON FOOD, ENVI- 
RONMENT AND RENEWABLE RESOURCES, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COL- 
LEGES 

Ms. Stowe. My name is Barbara S. Stowe. And on a day to day 
basis, I am Dean of the College of Human Ecology and assistant 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Kansas State 
University. This testimony is on behalf of the Board on Human 
Sciences. 

That group is comprised of administrators that have responsibil- 
ity for research, extension, and resident instruction programs ad- 
dressing vital issues of family and community, human nutrition as 
it impacts health, food safety, conversion of agricultural products 
into food and non-food uses, human development throughout the 
life span and other related issues. When we have that series of re- 
sponsibilities, it does imply that there will be some appropriate 
mechanisms in place for determining what the needs and the inter- 
ests are on the part of people and then how to translate these into 
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curricula, research, and extension programs. I’d like to address 
some changing needs as we have seen them within rural America. 

The land-grant university is linked to the people through the 
educational infrastructure, which is the Cooperative Extension 
Service. This is an extension presence, and there is one in every 
county, which not only delivers research-based information to the 
citizens, but which delivers back to the university the needs and 
interests of the people being served. Extension programming is also 
guided at the local level by citizen advisory boards, which are rep- 
resentative of the population. And periodically land-grant univer- 
< sities conduct scientific surveys, public forums, focus groups to 

identify the issues and priorities for our own strategic planning 
purposes and program redirection when that is called for. It is 
through these surveys and listening sessions that we know that the 

* issues are changing. 

Now, consistently over the past 5 years and across the country, 
here are some of the issues that have been identified as high prior- 
ity: maintaining viable communities; improving the local economy; 
maintaining strong, healthy families in a safe environment; assur- 
ing health maintenance and an available, affordable health care 
system; balancing agricultural productivity and protecting the envi- 
ronment. 

What you did not hear in this priority list are issues of agricul- 
tural production, technology, and marketing. There has been a sig- 
nificant amount of research conducted on agricultural production 
issues. And, of course, this has greatly benefited U.S. society and 
the economy. So it is not because these issues are not of importance 
to rural America but that our research, extension, and educational 
systems have perhaps been attending to these issues better than 
to some others. This may be due, in part, because families and 
communities generally do not have strong and organized advocacy 
as does agricultural production. 

This Congress has been at the forefront, we believe, of concern 
for identifying State and local needs and designing appropriate 
mechanisms to support those. Those responsible for research and 
extension programs in the land-grant university system share Con- 
gress’ concern. Through numerous surveys and other advisory 
mechanisms, we find that changing rural America is signaling a 
need for research and education in some different areas. We would 
identify those that we think do support the agricultural enterprise 
in its broader sense. 

I know that it is argued that issues related to rural families, 
health, nutrition, community viability, and so forth, are not strictly 

* agricultural issues. First let it noted when advisory boards and 
community groups are asked to identify priority issues, farmers, 
ranchers, producers and processors of agricultural products are rep- 
resented on those advisory boards and in the survey samples. 
Farmers, ranchers, and others who constitute the agricultural en- 
terprise live and rear their families in rural America. They are con- 
cerned about economic viability and quality of life for their families 
as well as markets for their products, conservation of the soil, 
availability of the water supply, and so on. They understand that 
all of these factors are interrelated. 
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For the next couple of minutes I want to focus on some of the 
specific areas of research and extension programming which have 
been identified as changing needs and which if supported would 
positively impact the whole agricultural enterprise. 

I would list first nutrition, food science and food safety. Both re- 
search and education. The major shift in health care is toward 
health maintenance and disease prevention. This requires a much 
better information system on diet in relation to health. The land- 
grant university system in partnership with USDA is in the best 
position to relate human nutrition to the quality of the food supply. 
Food scientists work in collaboration with nutrition researchers in 
developing food products which meet nutritional needs and then 
use biotecnnology to develop and modify the agricultural raw mate- 
rials into marketable nutritious foods. Higher education is educat- 
ing dieticians who are becoming much more active members of the 
health maintenance organizations across the country. The avail- 
ability of quality, low-cost health care is a major challenge for rural 
communities. Hence, health maintenance is important. 

There is a significant Federal role in nutrition research and edu- 
cation. The metabolism of nutrients in the body to ensure health 
is common across the human species. Therefore, developing Federal 
guidelines that support nutrition is very cost-effective. 

Family and community issues. Fewer and larger farms have 
changed the community structure of rural America. They want to 
rear their families in a positive small community atmosphere, but 
they’re finding it very difficult with limited educational and other 
community services. And probably as critical as any is limited liv- 
ing-wage jobs, which lead to dual-career households and then the 
necessity of caring for children and sometimes elderly in other 
ways. 

One size does not fit all in this case. Research is needed to model 
successful small community development and organization. Strong 
families are a source of an available qualified workforce and, hence, 
the agricultural enterprise. And, thus, we need to be sure that 
when we are designing programs for rural America, that these are 
high-quality wage-earning jobs for the people of that part of Amer- 
ica. 

Value-added has been discussed considerably this morning. That 
is a critical factor in rural America because many entrepreneurial 
fields of endeavor can be developed in rural America with leading 
edge technology that’s now available to convert agricultural prod- 
ucts to not only food, but also non-food uses and turn those over 
in a competitive way. 

Telecommunications has also been mentioned briefly before, but 
electronic communication is a very powerful tool for linking dis- 
perse populations. In the State of Kansas, we are aware of that be- 
cause many of our people live in very small communities and far 
apart. Our researchers, extension staff, and faculty need support in 
determining how most effectively to serve our clientele with the 
new media. Everything that is on the Web is not research-based 
quality information in a usable form. So land-grant researchers and 
extension workers are going to work to try to convert that new 
media into a way that is an educational one. 
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These are examples of areas not generally well-supported in 
USDA budgets but are vital to the changing needs of rural Amer- 
ica. So we strongly urge that the House Agriculture Committee, as 
you are working to formalize the 1996 farm bill, provide the means 
to support these and other priorities that have been identified by 
rural America as critical to the agricultural enterprise. The funds 
that may be made available through changes in commodity support 
policy should, of course, show benefit to farmers, ranchers, their 
families, and their communities. 

< This is a new opportunity to address some new and changing is- 

sues, to provide support for critical issues not currently being fully 
addressed. Those of us in the land-grant university system are 
eager to work with Congress and USDA in providing the research 

- base and the extension programs which will best be supportive of 
rural America and the total enterprise. 

We do thank you very much fur this opportunity and look for- 
ward to some questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stowe appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Stowe. 

Next is Dr. John Abernathy, past president of the Weed Science 
Society of America. 

Mr. Abernathy. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN R. ABERNATHY, ON BEHALF OF THE 
WEED SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Mr. Abernathy. I sincerely appreciate being able to testify this 
morning on behalf of agricultural research and priority setting. My 
name is John Abernathy. I am a resident director of research and 
professor of weed science at the Texas A&M University System. I 
am testifying today on behalf of the Weed Science Society of Amer- 
ica, a nonprofit professional organization comprised of approxi- 
mately 3,000 individuals and organizations involved in weed-relat- 
ed research. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide testimony during this 
review of research priorities, especially since weed science has be- 
come a neglected science in the recent years. The decline in the pri- 
ority given to weed science has occurred in spite of the importance 
of weed management to production agriculture. 

- Weeds pose one of the most important threats to our supplies of 
food and fiber and constitute an enormous economic burden in all 
agricultural areas. Losses in both yield and quality of crops due to 
weeds as well as the costs of weed control affect the probability of 

* production agriculture. Animal grazing is also threatened by toxic 

weeds. 

The estimated average annual monetary loss by weeds in 46 
crops in the United States was $4.1 billion. This figure was deter- 
mined using best management practices along with appropriate 
herbicide use. If herbicides were not available, the annual loss 
would be 5 times greater or $19.6 billion. 

Several of the recently established National goals and initiatives 
for production agriculture have wheat management as a core com- 
ponent. The integrated pest management initiative has a goal to 
utilize integrative pest management practices on 70 percent of 
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cropland by the year 2002. Since approximately 70 percent of the 
pesticides used in U.S. agriculture are herbicides, weed scientists 
must be engaged in IPM research to accomplish such a goal. 

Another National priority is the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Perhaps the greatest and most permanent damage to the 
environment caused by agriculture is through soil erosion. The 
greatest single cause of soil erosion is tillage and cultivation. The 
major reason that farmers till and cultivate is to control weeds. In 
the United States, there is a rapid shift to reduce tillage, conserva- 
tion tillage, and no tillage systems. The biggest impediment to this 
transition is in adequate weed control. 

An important aspect of natural resource conservation is pesticide 
risk and use reduction. Herbicides and their degradation products 
are the most common pesticide contaminants of surface and 
groundwater. This is not surprising because, again, herbicides com- 
prise a majority of chemical pesticides used in U.S. agriculture. 
However, when compared to research funding for pesticide reduc- 
tion and nonchemical approaches for insect and plant pathogen 
management, relatively little funding has been available for com- 
parative research in the area of weed science. 

High-priority research areas in weed science that will contribute 
to herbicide use and risk reduction include: No. 1, biological control 
of weeds; No. 2, precision application or placement of herbicides; 
No. 3, computer decision aids for minimizing herbicide input; No. 
4, determination of environmental fate of herbicides and different 
weed management systems. 

Non-native invasive weeds are a growing problem in both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural lands. Robust and virulent imported 
weeds, such as leafy spurge, spotted knapweed, purple loosestrife, 
and tropical soda apple have become major problems in very short 
periods of time. Research to discover and develop management or 
even eradication options to deal with these unwanted immigrant 
weeds is of high priority. 

I would now like to address the priority-setting process and the 
need for increased coordination among Federal and State partners. 
In light of intense discussions on research priority setting and in 
view of the Committees plan to draft new research legislation 
within the next 2 years, I would like to especially focus on the criti- 
cal issues that were debated and not resolved during the past few 
weeks. 

Stakeholder input. Agricultural research serves a number of cli- 
ents and customers. Farmers, processors, commodity and farm 
groups, agribusinesses, environmentalists, and public interest 
groups are all stakeholders and beneficiaries of the research that 
is supported by USDA and the land-grant universities. We feel that 
it is critical that stakeholders have a place in identifying their con- 
cerns and priorities so that their needs are appropriately ad- 
dressed. 

In Texas we have begun a process called the Texas Agricultural 
Summit that has involved over 1,800 people during the last 3 years 
to prioritize research and the issues for the future of Texas agri- 
culture. These are stakeholders from environmental groups, agri- 
business, producers, Government, media, et cetera. 
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The peer review process also is critical. It was established to 
make sure that the best science is funded and to prevent the 
awarding process from becoming subject to political or personal 
agendas. While the process can be improved, peer review has 
played a critical role in protecting the integrity of the research 
process. 

During the past few weeks there was a debate regarding the in- 
clusion of stakeholders on peer review panels. The challenge is to 
work out mechanisms that allow for both objectives, stakeholder 
input into priority setting and science-based peer review. These 
should not be contradictory objectives. 

These hearings and the promise of future legislation create op- 
portunities to address the challenge. The Weed Science Society of 
America would welcome the opportunity to work with the Commit- 
tee and the full array of interested parties in devising new mecha- 
nisms that meet all of our objectives. Again, I thank you for the 
opportunity to provide input for the Weed Science Society of Amer- 
ica into this review process. We look forward to working with you 
in the future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Abernathy appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Allard [presiding]. Thank you, Dr. Abernathy. 

Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF JOE ANDERSON, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, U.S. 

CANOLA ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
am Joe Anderson, a farmer from Potlatch, Idaho and first vice 
president of the U.S. Canola Association. I want to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to appear before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, the role of the Federal Government in agricul- 
tural research and education has traditionally taken two distinct 
paths: to address broad National or regional concerns through Fed- 
eral agencies like ARS and ERS and to address regional and local 
concerns through the land-grant universities. 

This dual approach has served the needs of agriculture very well 
in the past. It has provided tools necessary for supplying the most 
healthful, most diverse, and lowest-cost food supply in the world. 
It makes possible exports of not only raw products, but value-added 
products as well. And this has happened with a lower per capita 
expenditure for research than that of most developed countries. 

However, as technology markets and public perception have 
changed, agencies have broadened their areas of involvement. User 
eproup interests, political considerations, and administrative zeal 
nave all led to a less than clear statement of the role and mission 
of various research units. 

This diversification of interests by research providers has been 
coupled with an erosion of Federal funding. As a more diverse cli- 
entele becomes involved in trying to influence the research agenda, 
the issue of focus becomes even more difficult. Cooperation and col- 
laboration among scientists receive little reward. 
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Over the years the funds for problem-solving types of research, 
so critical to profitability and competitiveness, have been severely 
reduced. It has been increasingly difficult for scientists to attract 
funds to do research in such areas as variety development, agron- 
omy, and integrated pest management. At the same time the need 
for this type of research has never been greater. Our foreign com- 
petitors have seen this opportunity. They have solved production 
problems. They have reduced production costs. They have increased 
market share. 

There has been an increasing tendency to set our research prior- 
ities and agenda in Washington. These Federal priorities have be- 
come too general and too broad to address problems that are spe- 
cific to regions and local areas. But production agriculture is local. 

The competition for funds may become more acute, but a system 
must be designed that enables limited funds to be efficiently pro- 
grammed and targeted. Differences and similarities that exist 
throughout the country must be recognized. Unnecessary duplica- 
tion must be eliminated. But to maintain competitiveness and 
achieve profitability in production agriculture, regional and local 
problems must be addressed and solved. 

For many types of research programs, the proper role of Federal 
Government must be to provide an incentive for the research com- 
munity, including both Federal and State, producers, and industry 
to work together. The time has passed when the Federal Govern- 
ment could be relied on as the sole funding source for research pro- 
grams, but Federal support can and should provide the leverage to 
bring various stakeholders and fund providers together in coordi- 
nated and cooperative efforts that address the critical problems fac- 
ing production agriculture. 

The Federal Government should target the research and edu- 
cation funds to encourage State universities, Federal scientists, pri- 
vate industry, and producers to pool resources, allocate responsibil- 
ities, and share information on a regional level to solve problems 
that are significant to the producers in that region. 

Priorities should be established at the regional level by producers 
and industry in cooperation with the scientific community. Best sci- 
entific practices should be ensured by regional peer review. It is es- 
sential that information gained through regional efforts be shared 
Nationally, and every effort for interregional cooperation must be 
sought. 

The National Canola Research Program has been developed 
using the principles and priorities I have outlined. It provides the 
science and education base for products that are increasing in de- 
mand for a healthful and nutritious diet, not only in the U.S. but 
worldwide. The objective is to utilize a limited Federal appropria- 
tion to encourage efforts by farmers, State universities, State de- 
partments of agriculture, Federal agencies, and private companies 
to establish ana participate in a Nationally coordinated but region- 
ally managed science and education program for the benefit of 
canola. 

The Federal Government cannot and should not play a dominant 
role in funding and managing agricultural research and education 
programs. The National Canola Research Program clearly dem- 
onstrates that a relatively modest Federal appropriation can serve 
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as a catalyst to stimulate funds from State appropriations, pro- 
ducer check-offs, private company investment, and various other 
sources to build an effective system for science and education for 
U.S. agriculture. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Allard. I want to thank the panel for their testimony this 
afternoon and, Dr. Marler, particularly welcome you with the Asso- 
ciation of American Veterinary Medical Colleges. 

I have a general question for the panel to respond to. In view of 
what you see coming in the area of international trade, in your par- 
ticular disciplines, would you give a brief overview of what you see 
the main issues would be in an international trade arena? And in 
view of this subcommittee’s interest in agriculture being competi- 
tive worldwide, what might be your recommendations to the advi- 
sory panel in that regard? 

So. to try and repeat my question and make it brief, we’re inter- 
ested in the main issues on international trade that you deal with 
and how we could do to make sure that American products can 
compete in a world market and we don’t run into a rule or regula- 
tion that would prevent us from competing. 

Why don’t we start with Dr. Marler? And we’ll just go to the 
right. 

Mr. Marler. I’ll briefly sum up, I think, the situation that we 
had recently with salmonella in poultry. And the Russian market 
probably highlights the issues that we face in veterinary medicine 
in general, especially as it relates to food safety. 

I guess I would continue to urge that we need to move forward 
very quickly with HACCP. We need to take a very hard look at ISO 
9000 and what the USDA and other departments in the Federal 
Government can do to move forward those issues. 

Clearly I think we want to make sure that our food supply is 
safe. I don’t think there’s any question about that. But we’ve got 
to be very vigilant about what we’ll refer to as non-tariff barriers, 
such as the issue with salmonella. 

Mr. Allard. And salmonella is what I’m looking for, specific ex- 
amples. Can you give us some more specific examples? I’m going 
to press the rest of the members of the panel to give me specific 
examples. Are there any other? I think scrape or the Mad Cow 
Syndrome would be another. Are there any other specific examples? 

Mr. Marler. The PRRS in swine with the Mexican market I 
think would be another one, another example. 

Mr. Allard. Very good. Thank you. 

Dr. Stowe? 

Ms. Stowe. Probably the area that our community would have 
the most to contribute to international trade related to agriculture 
is in value-added. We work pretty much at the consumer end of the 
spectrum of food production. And a lot of mistakes can be made 
and a reduction in market share if we are not aware of the inter- 
ests and concerns of consumers that we want to sell the products 
to. 

In our own university, in my own college, for example, we have 
a very active sensory analysis unit. What that means is that we’re 
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looking very carefully all the time at various cultures, various age 
groups trying to determine what are the characteristics of the food 
products. And more and more people all over the world want fin- 
ished food products in addition to the raw material. 

Mr. Allard. And, like with Dr. Marler, Fm going to push for spe- 
cifics. 

Ms. Stowe. Okay. 

Mr. Allard. Can you give me some specific examples of value- 
added products or where your research area might be applied? 

Ms. Stowe. Well, let me say if we were interested in selling 
pizza on Taiwan, we would need to know — and there is a large 

E izza company that has recently moved its headquarters to Texas 
ut is still very active in the State of Kansas. There was a great 
deal of interest in determining what kind of specific food products 
might meet a market. 

Taiwanese people generally do not eat a lot of cheese. So if this 
may seem small in detail, it can be very enormous in terms of an 
available market without designing a product, trying to create a 
market for it, but having a better idea of what the market would 
want. 

Mr. Allard. And that’s a good specific example. Can you share 
any more with us? 

Ms. Stowe. Well, let’s see. Pasta is certainly becoming much 
more of interest across the world. And wheat is a pretty important 
product in the State of Kansas. And I noticed that it’s important 
to some other members of this panel as well. Of course, we know 
that wheat is not just wheat. And so there are characteristics in 
the biotechnology of the wheat product that are going to make it 
more applicable for pasta or some other kinds of applications. And 
we work on those things as well. 

Mr. Allard. Thank you. 

Dr. Abernathy, can you give us some specifics? 

Mr. Abernathy. Regarding global competitiveness of American 
agriculture and the impact that weeds or control of weeds might 
have, it is absolutely imperative that the American producer be 
able to control the weeds in his fields adequately and the cheapest 
he possibly can. On a global market, everybody is in competition 
in that regard. 

Some of the things that would be very helpful as we look ahead 
to the future are investing in integrated pest management, espe- 
cially weed management, and how those tools could be woven into 
systems of agriculture, of conservation tillage, reduced tillage sys- 
tems that would give our producers cutting edge technology. 

Other things out there that will happen are including precision 
application of chemicals. We need to look forward to the future and 
invest in that also as this is the coming wave, the new technology 
that will allow us to very precisely apply chemicals across vast 
areas of land. 

Perhaps another example would be biotechnology and the impact 
that that will have on growing crops and control of weeds in those 
crops with genetically altered plants that make them resistant to 
specific herbicide, thus allowing more efficient weed control. 

Mr. Allard. Can you give me some specifics on what weeds do 
you see as the greatest risk as far as competing in the inter- 
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national market? Which pesticides would be most helpful or of 
greatest risk and also which biotechnology specifically? 

Mr. Abernathy. Gee, how long do I have? 

Mr. AlLLARD. Well, if you can just briefly give some idea. 

Mr. Abernathy. From a specific weed standpoint, whatever crop 
we’re talking about, be it corn or wheat or cotton or other crops 
that are grown in this country, all of them have a list of weeds that 
must be controlled. Some of those are weird out-of-the-way weeds, 
but a lot of times it’s the common weeds, mustards or pig weeds 
or foxtails, that we have been working on for many, many years. 
They have to be controlled as we go forward. 

As we change systems of agriculture, those weed spectrums 
change also. And so we have to change accordingly. Specifically, 
with different pesticides and herbicides in this case, we’re seeing 
a change, I believe, in some of the chemicals that are used in some 
of our crops. And that’s being driven by several reasons: new chem- 
istries, biotechnology, and other reasons. 

But the herbicide glyphosate, or Round Up, if you wish, is find- 
ing its way into more and more areas because of biologically al- 
tered crops, such as com, such as cotton, such as soybeans, labeled 
in soybeans and cotton at the present time. This will enable a 
compound such as glyphosate, being one of the safest herbicides in 
terms of environmental impact, to be used, probably more safer 
than it could have been in the past. 

Mr. Allard. Thank you. 

Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, in terms of international trade 
and what kinds of things our science and education community 
may be able to help with in facilitating that trade, in making us 
competitive in a world market, harmonization of regulations 
amongst trading partners, pesticide regulations, regulations deal- 
ing with products, both value-added products and raw products, 
that are developed as a result of biotechnology, a number of these 
kinds of things that can and do and will create artificial barriers 
to the movement of our products into international markets. 

Our science, and particularly our education, capacity has the 
ability to help provide background information for our trade nego- 
tiators to work with our regulatory agencies to try to develop coop- 
erative programs with our trading partners to try to bring some 
semblance of order, if you will, to the vast array of regulations that 
are out in the marketplace. . 

Mr. Allard. Do you have some specific examples for this Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Anderson. Well, in terms of canola, which I represent U.b. 
Canola Association, we are importing 90 percent of our Nation s 
needs for canola oil in the form of either seed or oil. There are pes- 
ticides that are registered for use in Canada which we do not have 
registered here. That puts the U.S. producer at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

The question also arises — and we in the canola industry feel 
there’s a very great danger if it becomes a trade issue. People will 
question whether or not products should be imported into the Unit- 
ed States that have had pesticides applied that are not available 
for use in the United States. 
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Mr. Allard. Is Canadian canola the main source of our imports? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, at this point in time, it is. And we would 
urge that it not become a trade issue, that we work towards having 
common standards for pesticide registration. And obviously we as 
canola producers would like to have the same tools available that 
the Canadians do. 

Mr. Allard. Thank you. 

Fm going to go ahead and call on other members of the sub- 
committee now. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a former council member of the National Science and Tech- 
nology Council, I have been and continue to be concerned with the 
kind of research that’s undertaken that results in other countries 
having a greater advantage from those research results than our 
own country. And I would just like to throw out a question to the 
panel. 

In terms of productivity, in terms of continuing a strong agricul- 
tural industry in this country, do you see that we should be con- 
cerned? And is it possible to design research in such a way that it 
better fits our demographics, better fits our way of food and fiber 
production, it better fits overall? I guess is there a way that we can 
be more selfish in designing our research projects so that a greater 
advantage of those projects can be realized, at least in the short 
run, by this country and the farmers and ranchers in this country? 
Let’s start with a veterinarian. 

Mr. Marler. Thank you. 

I’ll sum by saying that I think that if you went out and talked 
to most producers today in the animal industry, they would say 
disease and disease control are probably a major limiting economic 
factor to them. They seem to be cropping up almost as we sit here. 
There was an extensive discussion on BSE this morning. What will 
the next one become? 

I worry, I guess, from the veterinary medical point of view, espe- 
cially about antibiotic resistance. You’re now starting to see this in 
human medicine quite extensively. And you’re now waiting to see 
it in veterinary medicine. When our armamentarium for antibiotics 
runs out, how will we control disease process? There was a pe- 
riod — 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Marler, because I’m sort of limited on the time, 
would you react to the idea: Can we be more, for lack of a better 
word, selfish in designing our research so it’s more applicable here 
and so the investment of the American taxpayer in developing this 
research can realize a greater return from that investment, as op- 
posed to a lot of the existing research is utilized and actually im- 
plemented in other countries ahead of being implemented in this 
country? 

Mr. Marler. Again, I’ll try to give a simpler answer to a complex 
question. If I were to suggest focusing in one area, it would be in- 
fectious diseases. If you want to be selfish with the money and the 
effort that you’re going to put in, especially in veterinary medicine 
or as it relates to animal health, it clearly is in the area of infec- 
tious diseases. I think the solutions that we thought we had for in- 
fectious diseases, we have now found out that we don’t have them. 
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And I would say selfishly I would put the money in basic research 
and in infectious diseases. 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Stowe, any comment? 

Ms. Stowe. Well, I would comment, I think, that our selfishness 
might be to be more competitive. And we’ve got to know what the 
other people in the other countries want, what their markets are, 
so that we can better prepare products that will be chosen by the 
people in other countries. 

I would emphasize again I think we should not overlook the no- 
tion that we need to sell finished products. There are more and 
more markets as people in other parts of the world, dual-career 
families, and so on, rather than working from the raw product, 
making everything from scratch, as we used to say, at home; people 
are buying finished products. We have and could have a tremen- 
dous edge on the nutritional quality of those foods for people in 
other countries. 

So, in sum, I would say let’s understand what people want, un- 
derstand markets, and be competitive. 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Abernathy? 

Mr. Abernathy. First of all, I would say that in the United 
States, we have an excellent research in the land-grants and other 
universities and in ARS as it deals with agricultural research. And 
we don’t have to take a back seat to anybody else in the world in 
that regard. 

Mr. Smith. But they utilize our research sometimes and imple- 
ment it ahead of us according to some of the research. 

Mr. Abernathy. That could be possible, but the same thing is 
true. We may pick up research from Europe or other places and 
utilize it in this country. 

I’ve had the fortune of traveling a lot in Europe especially. And 
a lot of the research that’s done in the United States is I think far 
ahead in terms of agronomic research that puts our farmers a jump 
ahead in that regard. But we have to be very careful. 

And, just like has been said, we need to know what those pro- 
grams are and what those needs are. And collectively in this coun- 
try — and that involves stakeholders — we need to do a better job of 
planning and making sure that we are indeed still ahead of the 
game. 

Mr. Smith. And Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, I believe 
that we have an opportunity, actually. There are some very good 
research efforts going on around the world. We as American farm- 
ers need to have very fast access to that information. The way that 
I believe we need to access that information obviously is we’ve got 
to cut a deal. 

Whatever we give, we want to get back more than we give. And 
I think that from what programs I’m familiar with in USDA in 
terms of science and education, that seems to be the objective. 
However, in some of the other programs that are handled by the 
Federal Government, the objectives seem to be somewhat different. 

And, again, I think it comes back to a trade issue. We need to 
negotiate tougher and smarter in order to get more than we give. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. Thank you. 
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Mr. Crapo? 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’ll be very brief. In fact, 
rather than ask a question, I’m just going to make a brief comment 
and then pass the time to Mrs. Chenoweth, who has been patiently 
waiting here while I slipped off to another hearing. 

I just wanted to say thank you to Mr. Anderson for coming today. 
He’s from Idaho. Actually, he gets to be represented by Congress- 
woman Chenoweth, but we both welcome you here today, Mr. An- 
derson. 

I appreciated your testimony, in which you explained how we can 
properly utilize Federal research dollars to coordinate and bring to- 
gether people from the private sector, from associations, from other 
sources, like the university systems and so forth, to run an effec- 
tive research program. I think that the research program that is 
undertaken with canola is a very good example of how it ought to 
be done. 

Representative Chenoweth and I have both been very closely in- 
volved in trying to make sure that the National Canola and 
Rapeseed Check-off Program is implemented and made effective. 
And we appreciate the opportunity we have had to work with you. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will yield my time to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. She can use the rest of mine and hers if she would 
like. 

Mr. Allard. Mrs. Chenoweth, you have Mr. Crapo’s time plus 
your time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Crapo. 

You know, since I have all of this brainpower up here at this wit- 
ness table, I am going to ask some personal questions about re- 
search. Dean Marler, one of the most frustrating problems that we 
have in Idaho is the transmission of the brucellosis bacteria from 
the wild game herds in Yellowstone to our domestic cattle. My 
State has spent over a million dollars of State funds trying to con- 
trol this. Is there anything that research has turned up on the ho- 
rizon that might be an effective inoculation against this Bangs dis- 
ease? 

Mr. MARLER. I’ll keep my answer very short. No. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have a particular interest in this. What do 
you recommend? What can we do? 

Mr. Marler. It’s a part of the statement that I didn’t fully get 
to today. But the control of diseases in wildlife is extremely dif- 
ficult, as you’re well-aware. One of the most popular methods of 
disease eradication is, in fact, what had been contemplated in the 
U.K. And that was destruction of the entire population of the cattle 
herds there. 

I don’t think anyone would entertain that in the case of deer. It, 
in fact, would be very difficult, but it does, in fact, highlight a sig- 
nificant problem. There had been some isolated incidences of tuber- 
culosis being reported in wildlife now. These become vep^ severe, 
again, as we get to the issue of antibiotic resistance and if, in fact, 
this now spreads. 

It is extremely difficult to control diseases once they occur in 
wildlife populations other than eradication of the source. And obvi- 
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ously in the case of deer and brucellosis, that’s going to be ex- 
tremely difficult. 

I think we’re going to have to look at surveillance, continued sur- 
veillance, of the disease condition. Should it get completely out of 
control, then I think there are going to probably need to be very 
serious measures entertained. 

At this stage, it appears to me — and I’m not familiar fully with 
Idaho — that it is in somewhat of a status period right now in the 
wildlife and in relationship to domestic animals out there. But it 
is a very significant issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dean Marler, the idea of inoculation of our do- 
mestic livestock, is that clear off the map of possibilities or is re- 
search looking or are scientists looking into this? 

Mr. Marler. Relative to brucellosis? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Marler. I wouldn’t say that anything is ever clearly off the 
map. And I guess I’m a firm believer that, given the proper re- 
sources and freedom, science can resolve most all of our problems. 

Where are the priorities? I think that’s the issue that’s going to 
result. If you put enough money into an area and you get enough 
people excited about it, I’m firmly convinced that science can re- 
solve the problem. I would say at this stage we’re probably not 
close. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just want to say one thing, and that is that 
Kansas might become alarmed if we reintroduce Yellowstone elk 
into the plains once again. 

Dr. Stowe, I wanted to ask you: You mentioned the wheat mar- 
kets and the pasta. In Idaho our soft white wheat is being mar- 
keted to the Pacific Rim. And we’re hoping to get more soft white 
wheat into China, but the TCK Smut issue is creating a big politi- 
cal problem, probably more of a political problem than scientific 
problem. Can you shed any light on that? 

Ms. Stowe. I’m sorry. That’s out of my realm of expertise. As I 
indicated earlier, we get from the consumption perspective on what 
people are interested in. We work very closely with the people who 
are the producers and the developers. But I would be out of my 
realm right now if I tried to address that. Someone else. I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I don’t think it affects the Kansas wheat grow- 
er as much as it does those of us in the Northwest and Canada. 
So you’re lucky. 

Ms. Stowe. In many ways. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Abernathy, another personal question 
about Idaho. We’re having a great problem in southern Idaho with 
the leafy spurge. Somebody brought it in. It’s just expanded greatly 
recently. Can you shed any light on that particular problem that 
we’re having? Its root system is such it’s very hard to control. It 
kills everything else around it. And it’s an awful weed. 

And one of the problems we’re having. I’ve got to say, is that 
many people are buying seeds from noxious weeds and planting 
them in their gardens because they have pretty flowers. 

Can you help me out there? 

Mr. Abernathy. To answer your question, no, I cannot. As weed 
scientists across the country, we do well to keep up with our weeds 
in our own backyard. We know that leafy spurge is a serious prob- 
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lem for you. It and other noxious weeds across this country do get 
introduced. And, like you alluded to, taking those pretty flowers 
and planting them in your garden is how a lot of weed problems 
across this country got spread in the first place. 

You have some excellent weed science people in research and ex- 
tension in your State. And they would be happy to give you some 
update on that, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. What kind of developments have been 
furthered in terms of handling weeds that have a riby root system? 
That seems to have been 

Mr. Abernathy. Well, specifically perennial weeds, like leafy 
spurge and like many of our other perennials that we deal with 
across the United States in agronomic crop production, seem to 
have evolved in the last several years, primarily because of the 
cri ing practices that we use. 



en we have a perennial weed, it does have a different type of 
a root system that enables it to come back from year to year, be 
that a root or be it a tuber or be it whatever. That does cause an 
additional challenge in trying to control it, as you can imagine, try- 
ing to find a way to kill that perennial part under the soil. The best 
answers that we have come from herbicides. 

I mentioned glvphosate earlier or Round Up has been a magnifi- 
cent compound developed that will translocate, if you wish, down 
into the root system of many of our perennial wheat species. And 
that has helped a tremendous amount. 

The developments of other molecules in the last several years 
have also aided in that regard. We wish there were biological con- 
trol mechanisms, et cetera. And there are some leads and some 
hopes out there for perennial weeds but very difficult to find that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Dr. Abernathy. 

Mr. Anderson, again I just want to personally express my pleas- 
ure at your being here and how very proud I am of the Canola As- 
sociation. I remember from having lived in Idaho for so long when 
canola was hardly a crop at all. Ajnd through research and growing 
and strong marketing, it’s a very deep source of pride for Idaho ag- 
riculture. 

The National Canola Research Program sounds like an effective 
mechanism to bring a cooperative effort to bear on productive chal- 
lenges. Can you explain in a little more detail how this mechanism 
works at the regional level? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Chenoweth, 
a science base was identified fairly early on by the players in the 
canola industry as being critical to allow the crop to develop to its 
full potential in the United Sates. In trying to determine how to 
structure a program, National program because the crop was being 
grown we didn t know for sure where but scattered around the 
country, it didn’t make much sense to try to have full integrated 

E rograms in each State where the crop was being grown or some- 
ody thought it might be grown. And, likewise, it aian’t make much 
sense to have a centrally managed program when we didn’t know 
for sure where the acre was going to evolve. 

So the thought was that let’s provide a small pool of money, 
make it available to the regions, various regions, where the crop 
was thought to have the greatest potential. Within those regions, 
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then, consortiums of universities were put together that had an in- 
terest in doing work on canola and had already demonstrated an 
interest by utilizing some of their own funds. 

There are advisory committees, both industry and technical advi- 
sory committees, in each region that call for proposals from the — 
well, set priorities in terms of what kinds of things are critical to 
the development of the crop in that particular region. 

Once the priorities are set, proposals are called for. They're eval- 
uated from the standpoint of relevance to the priorities and also 
from the standpoint of scientific excellence. The funds are then 
awarded on a competitive basis, based upon how well they fit the 
criteria. 

Then each of the regions has a representative on a National co- 
ordinating committee. National coordinating committee has respon- 
sibility for gathering information from each of the districts, dis- 
seminating the information around the country to each of the re- 
gions, and to try to look at ways that regions can cooperate. 

Our idea is that we know that there's not going to be all of the 
funds available to do agriculture research that any of us want to 
do. And so we're going to have to find ways to work tougher and 
smarter and do it collectively, collaboratively, and cooperatively uti- 
lizing the resources that are available. 

But the glue that we believe kind of sticks this thing together is 
that with a small Federal appropriation, we can provide a stimulus 
for universities to put in some funds, for grower check-offs to put 
in some funds. 

The National Canola and Rapeseed Check-off program has just 
been passed by the Congress, and we're very appreciative of that. 
That will give us an opportunity to put some of our money in it. 
The State of Idaho has also passed a State check-off now. Private 
companies are developing products. And I believe with a coopera- 
tive effort, we can certainly have an effective science base for 
canola. 

We also believe that while this mechanism would not work for 
all programs in science and education for agriculture, it certainly 
may have merit in terms of some of the other commodities. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allard. I thank the members of the subcommittee for their 
time this afternoon. I thank the panel for your much appreciated 
testimony before this subcommittee. 

I would ask unanimous consent that the hearing record remain 
open for 10 days. And without objection, that is so ordered. The 
subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. KARL STAUBER 
UNDERSECRETARY 

FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESOURCE CONSERVATION, RESEARCH, AND FORESTRY 

OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 27, 1996 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to present the A'dministration’s views on the future of USDA’s research and extension policy. It 
is my understanding that while the House and Senate Conference Committee approved several 
changes to the Research Title in the Farm Bill, the various authorizations of appropriations for 
agricultural research, education and extension programs and activities contained in the Research 
Title are effective through fiscal year 1997 with the intention that a comprehensive review of 
research policy would be conducted sometime in the next 2 years. 

The Administration is pleased with many of the research and extension related provisions that 
were included in the Farm Bill Conference Committee report, most notably, the consolidation of 
3 general advisory boards into one National Research, Education and Economics Advisory 
Board, the creation of a task force to examine the capacity of Federally-funded agricultural 
research facilities, and authorization of the Fund for Rural America. We intend to move quickly 
to implement these and other provisions upon enactment of the Farm Bill. 

We welcome the opportunity to proceed with a full review of research and extension policy in 
accordance with this Subcommittee’s intentions. However, given the dramatic changes in 
commodity programs and the subsequent changes anticipated for production agriculture and rural 
communities, it will be even more important that we have a modernized and refocused research 
and education program to provide the tools necessary to respond to these changes. The time is 
ripe for a public debate about the future of research and extension policy. We believe that 
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research and extension policy is just as important as commodity program policy. We urge the 
House of Representatives to act before the August Congressional recess, and you can expect our 
full participation and cooperation to achieve this goal. 

Agricultural research, extension and education have played critical roles in the development of 
our nation s food and fiber industry. Technological innovations did much to support expansion 
of agricultural production in the 19th century, and research has been thfi driving force of 
production growth in the 20th century. This investment has benefited fanners as well as 
consumers who enjoy the most abundant and affordable food supply in the world. 

One hundred years ago, American agriculture was radically different than it is today. In 1 890, 

24.771.000 Americans — or 42.3 percent of the population lived on the farm. There were 

4.565.000 farms with 623 million acres in production, and the average farm was 137 acres. 
Congress created the modem agricultural science system with the establishment of the land-grant 
university in 1862, the addition of experiment stations in 1887, the minority-oriented land grant 
um versifies established in 1890 and the system of county-level cooperative Federal-state 
extension service in 1914. It is because of these public institutions that U.S. agriculture grew 
from subsistence farming to a major American industry known for its ability to export around the 
globe. 

Public support of agricultural research marks the beginning of almost two hundred years of the 
social contract between scientists and the citizenry. Agricultural research is the original model 
encompassing Federal research laboratories, land gram universities and affiliated Experiment 
Stations and the Cooperative Extension Service. These publicly supported research and 
education institutions created around the turn of the century have served agriculture very well. 
But are these same institutions, with their current organizational and funding structures and 
priorities, capable of serving us well in the next millennium? 



Today, agriculture is no longer the major source of employment in rural America, it is no longer 
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the major source of income for the majority of farmers, and the average farm household annual 
total cash income from farm and non-farm sources in 1987 was higher than the national norm for 
all households. In 1990. only 3.871,583 Americans (1.5 percent of the population) lived on 
farms. Compared to 1890, we have less than half as many farms (2.14 million) but they use 1.5 
times as much land for an average farm size that is 3 times as large (461 acres). American 
consumers have never experienced famine. U.S. agriculture produces an abundance of food -- in 
excess of our domestic needs and requiring overseas markets. Although some farmers have 
experienced economic prosperity, many people have left rural areas because of a lack of 
economic opportunity. However, farming and those industries that process arid market food and 
fiber products represent one of America's largest economic sectors, and agricultural exports are 
critical to the United States’ balance of trade. 

Challenges Facing Our Research and Extension Capabilities 

The confluence of several factors threatens the short-term basis of public support for research, 
the mid-term competitive capacity of America’s farmers, and potentially the long-term stability 
of America’s food supply. Continued investment in agricultural research is threatened by: 
declining public dollars for agricultural research, the challenge to make research relevant to an 
increasingly suburban population, and the demand for greater accountability for public 
investments in research and extension and public benefits. 

The Prospect of Flat or Declining Public Funding". Federal appropriations for agricultural 
research, accounting for inflation, have remained flat since 1980. The drive to achieve a 
balanced budget by the year 2002 will require significant cuts in discretionary spending. Under 
the 7-year budget resolution and the President’s budget, the Department of Agriculture is 
expected to reduce its budget by at least 20 percent within 4 years. 



The prospect of flat or declining levels of Federal spending for research and extension comes on 
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top of similar reductions in many states. The 1990s began with 33 of 50 states running budget 
deficits. California, Oregon. Washington. Minnesota, and Wisconsin have all cut their support of 
traditional agricultural research during the last five years. 

We also see a pattern in some countries of disinvestment in public agricultural research and 
development. There are several examples of national governments that have cut support for 
public agricultural research by 25 to 50 percent in a short period of time. It has happened in 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and the United Kingdom. 

Fiscal year 1996 was the first time Congress cut funding from virtually all segments of 
agricultural research. If the predictions for a stagnant become a reality, researchers and extension 
personnel working today will not see higher Federal budget levels in total for their programs 
throughout the remainder of their professional careers. To put it another way, today’s generation 
of scientists, laying the foundation for the next generation of agriculture will be forced to work 
with yesterday’s tools. 

The public agricultural research system is highly decentralized, and this model has served to 
boost agricultural productivity to the level of success that we enjoy today. There are 
approximately 107 Federal Agricultural Research Service (ARS) facilities spread throughout the 
United States (and a few overseas), 76 Land Grant universities, 46 National Agricultural 
Statistics Services offices often co-located with state departments of agriculture, 57 State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations (in many states the experiment stations are at multiple sites -- if 
all individual sites were counted the total number would be above 200), and Cooperative 
Extension Service offices in almost every county in the country staffed by over 16,000 non- 
Federal employees. In times of uncertain Federal resources, increased economic competition, 
and questions about the roles of Federal agencies, we have to ask how many of these facilities 
and locations can we afford? How many do we need? Would greater reliance on regional 
approaches be more appropriate in an era of constrained Federal dollars? . 
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Decreasing Political Support Among An Increasing Suburban Majority: The year 1990 may 
have marked a watershed in American demographics. The 1990 census showed that the majority 
of American citizens now live in metropolitan areas of more than 1 million people. Since 1950. 
the vast majority of metropolitan growth has been suburban. In 1992. for the first time, the 
majority of all votes cast for President were from suburban districts. California, the most 
suburban state, now has nearly as many votes in the electoral college as the Union's 1 5 least- 
populated states combined. If one looks at the entire U.S. population, roughly 22 percent live in 
rural areas, 30 percent reside in urban cores, and 48 percent call the suburbs home. 

These demographic shifts are producing attitudinal and political shifts with serious ramifications 
for agriculture and research policy. Most Americans can no longer make the connection between 
an abundant supply of food in their neighborhood grocery store and what happens on the farm. 
Because of this, it is difficult to generate political support for public ly-ftmded agricultural 
research. 

Demand for Greater Accountability: The political power base of agricultural research 
organizations traditionally has been the fanner. Farmers want solutions to their problems and if 
the agricultural research community wants to maintain the support of commercial farmers, it will 
have to continue to provide answers to problems. If publicly-supported research is perceived as 
narrowly focused on a single objective, commodity or specialty, it will be increasingly difficult 
to convince skeptical non- farming taxpayers that the work is in the broader “public interest.” 

Will the public continue to support agricultural research if the primary focus of public 
agricultural research is increased farm productivity and the public perceives the benefit as limited 
to farmers? Or will the public demand additional public benefits like safer food or improved 
water quality, and will this justify billions in public support? 

To respond to these challenges to USDA’s research, extension, and education capabilities, we 
should have a balance of efforts that provide a multitude of public benefits simultaneously. As 
we proceed with this effort to review our national research and extension policy, I propose that 
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we discuss a new set of goals that society is demanding of public research and extension. 
Possible issues include: 

• supporting the transition from dependence on commodity programs & markets; 

• increasing economic opportunities for a greater number of businesses in production 



• providing environmental benefits from agriculture for all Americans (water quality, soil 
quality, etc.) in a non-regulatory environment; 

• maintaining world leadership in agricultural and food sciences; 

• improving the safety and nutritional value of food; and, 

• increasing international trade. ■s 

These three threats — 1) declining public budgets, 2) decreasing political support among an 
increasingly suburban majority and 3) the demand for greater accountability from public research 
and extension — are forcing the agriculture research community, especially those of us at USDA, 
to provide cogent answers to the following critical questions: 

When is agricultural science and technology in the public interest? 

When is it in the national interest? (rather than state or local interest) 

When is it a national priority? 

Who can best undertake the needed work? 

We have begun to address these threats and seek answers to these questions by undertaking 
several new initiatives. We also expect to be better able to respond to these questions by 
implementing the provisions authorized in the new Farm Bill. In addition, we propose several 
new innovations for your consideration. 

Creating an Outcome Oriented Research, Education and Economics Agenda 
Research and education at USDA are organized under objectives based on legislation that has 



agriculture and less concentration of economic power in relatively few hands; 
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been renewed and amended periodically since the late 1800's. For example, the research 
categories of ARS are organized according to six areas: 1) Soil. Water and Air Sciences. 2) Plant 
Sciences. 3) Animal Sciences. 4) Commodity Conversion and Delivery, 5) Human Nutrition and 
6) Integration of Systems. A seventh area, called “Information Sciences”, was recently added to 
reflect the inclusion of the National Agricultural Library within ARS as a result of USD A 
reorganization. The challenges facing agricultural production in the future are more complex 
than simply an "animal" problem or a "plant" problem. We have gained a greater understanding 
of the relationships among and between plants, animals, soil, water and air, as well as humans 
that operate as a system. Agricultural research should be organized to better reflect the 
integration of the biological, physical, and social sciences to address future agricultural research 
problems as systems-without compromising the-important contributions of disciplinary research. 



Under the direction of the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) of 1994, USDA is 
required by law to convert from a process of budgeting and planning based on “inputs” to a 
system that holds us accountable for performance and outcomes. There are five priority outcomes 
that we propose for a focused research agenda for the Research, Education and Economics 
mission area. They are: 

• An agricultural production system that is highly competitive in the global economy. 

• A safe and secure food and fiber system. 

• Healthy, well-nourished children, youth and families. 

• Greater harmony between agriculture and the environment. 

• Enhanced economic opportunity and quality of life for citizens. 
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These five outcomes form the basic direction for all of our future research, education and 
economics programs and activities. We have been working over the past several months to 
develop a first draft of our 5-year GPRA Strategic Plan. In fulfillment of the GPRA, beginning 
with Fiscal Year 1998, the Research, Education and Economics agency budgets will be 
submitted according to these five outcomes. We are presently developing performance goals, 
along with performance measures and indicators to measure our progress in achieving our stated 
goals and outcomes. While at times, fulfilling the GPRA requirements appears to be a daunting 
task, we are fully committed to implementing this new system of accountability and believe it 
will help us to better gauge the effectiveness of our programs in providing public benefits. We 
look forward to sharing our draft strategic plan with the Committee. 

Creating A New Vision for the Cooperative Extension Service 

Last summer I commissioned a Working Group of individuals from throughout the country to 
examine and offer ideas for the future of Federal support and direction of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. The Extension Service is credited with the success in raising this nation’s 
agricultural productivity and it has largely completed this job giving way to private sector 
consultants and advanced information technologies widely used by farmers to improve 
profitability. Given the dramatic changes in agriculture and rural demographics since 
Extension’s creation in 1914, it is critical that we review and chart a new course for the extension 
system. While we are not proposing any new legislative changes, we are pursuing the Working 
Group’s recommendations to make management changes that will clarify and strengthen the 
accountability of Federal funding for the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Implementing the Research Title of the 1996 Farm Bill 

We have proposed several innovations that were adopted in the 1996 Farm Bill. These include 
the consolidation of 3 advisory committees into one, creation of a Strategic Planning Task Force 
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to review agricultural research facilities and the authorization of the Fund for Rural America. 

We intend to act immediately to implement these provisions. 



Because funding for Federally-chartered advisory boards has been cut severely in recent years 
the Administration proposed the consolidation of the Agricultural Science and Technology 
Review Board, the Joint Council on Food and Agricultural Sciences, and the National 
Agricultural Research and Extension Users Advisory Board. The 1996 Farm Bill does just that 
and creates a single National Research, Education and Economics Advisory Board with 30 
members representing a broad array of stakeholders. 

The advisory board will be charged with advising USDA on research and education priorities and 
issues. The advisory board will also play a critical role in providing customer input and 
oversight in the formulation and implementation of our Strategic Plan. 

The Administration also proposed the creation of an independent body to review the capacities of 
Federally-funded and operated research facilities. Limited resources and shifts in national 
research priorities require that Federally-operated and funded agricultural research facilities 
reflect national priorities and be capable of world-class research. As I mentioned earlier, ARS 
operates 107 Federal research locations throughout the United States and abroad. There are 74 
Land Grant universities that have research facilities partially built with Federal support but are 
fully titled to the state. 

The new Research Title calls for the Secretary to establish a Strategic Planning Task Force 
consisting of 15 members. The purpose of the Task Force is to review all currently operating and 
planned Federally-supported agricultural research facilities and to develop a 10-year strategic 
plan for the development, modernization, consolidation, and closure of Federally-supported 
agricultural research facilities. We applaud the authorization of this provision and intend to 
establish the Task Force as soon as possible. The work of this Task Force will be critical to 
providing guidance to ensure the continuance of high-priority and high-quality research in this 
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And finally, the creation of the Fund for Rural America affords us an opportunity to award 
competitive grants for research, extension and education activities designed to “ increase 
international competitiveness, efficiency, farm profitability; reduce economic and health risks; 
conserve and enhance natural resources; develop new crops, new crop uses, and new agricultural 
applications of biotechnology; enhance animal agricultural resources; preserving plant and 
animal germplasm; increase economic opportunities in fanning and rural communities; and 
expand locally owned value added processing.” The Fund for Rural America will give us 
additional resources for assisting producers in the transition away from reliance on commodity 
program payments to other tools for managing risk, maintaining profitability and creating new 
economic opportunities in rural communities. 

As we proceed to review our national research and extension policies,- there are 3 additional 
proposals that warrant consideration by this subcommittee. These include elimination of 
earmarked special grants, a new competitive grants authority for research facilities, and creation 
of a Fund for Genetic Security. 

Strengthening the Federal-State Research and Extension Partnership 

In an era of constrained budgets, it is increasingly important to reexamine the Federal- State 
research and extension partnership to ensure that cooperative efforts are in the national interest 
leaving the states to support efforts that provide parochial benefits. An area needing better 
direction to reflect national research priorities is the Cooperative State Research Education and 
Extension Service (CSREES) Special Grants Program. About half of the FY95 and FY96 
appropriations for Special Grants are earmarked. While earmarking of Federal dollars may 
respond to a need to serve local priorities, a more coordinated approach would provide a coherent 
national strategy to focus Federal investments. We propose to strengthen the Federal-State 
partnership for research and extension programs by establishing a competitively awarded 
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matching grant program for applied research. This competitive grant program would require 
matching funds from states and would replace the current earmarking process of CSREES 
Special Grants. 

Like special grants, funding for the construction of agricultural facilities on university campuses 
is earmarked. In some cases, these facilities primarily serve crops of a local or regional interest 
and address problems with minimal national significance. In some instances. Federal funds have 
been earmarked to fund facilities of minor significance to agriculture. 

The Clinton Administration proposes the authorization of a competitive grant program for 
university research facilities to replace the current earmark process and ensure greater equity and 
relevance of Federally-supported research facilities at the 1862 and 1890 Land Grant universities. 
We propose a new authority to replace USDA’s current facility construction grant authorities 
under the Research Facilities Act and P.L. 89-106. While the 1890 universities will be eligible 
for this new program, we also propose to continue the program of facility grants for 1 890 
universities under Sec. 1447 of the 1977 National Agriculture Research, Extension and Teaching 
Policy Act. The program would allow the Secretary to require a matching grant from state 
institutions. Grants would be awarded to support the five outcomes and identified in our 
strategic plan in accordance with the findings of the Strategic Planning Task Force on 
agricultural research facilities. 

Maintaining Genetic Security 

The long term viability of American agriculture is dependent on public investments designed to 
collect and protect germplasm. Without such collections and related research programs, the U.S. 
may not have the ability to respond to future pests, blights and diseases. Current collections are 
seriously under funded and are, in some cases, actually deteriorating. 

In the 1990 Farm Bill, Congress asked ARS for analysis on the status and resource needs of the 
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National Plant Germplasm System. Since then, requests for additional funding from ARS have 
largely gone unmet. The critical problem has to do with regeneration of seeds in storage. 
Regeneration is a necessary means to preserving germplasm over time. Regeneration is 
conducted to replace low-quality samples with fresh seed. The shortage of funds have prevented 
the purchase of the necessary equipment and space for regeneration. Important data are not being 
fully captured from the regeneration sites due to a shortage of personnel. Quarantine research to 
speed introduction and to eliminate dangerous pathogens utilizing new technologies is also under 
funded. 

To maintain the genetic resources for our future food and fiber production system, USDA 
proposes the authorization to create a new Fund for Genetic Security. The Secretary would be 
authorized to request $25 million annually over the next 7 years to support the collection, 
characterization, preservation and utilization of germplasm to benefit U.S. agriculture. 

Conclusion 

As we move ahead with this review of our national research and extension policies, we must take 
into account the limitations of Federal funding, declining support for agricultural research among 
the new suburban majority, and the demand for greater accountability. These are formidable 
challenges that require us to respond with new ideas and strong leadership. 

We must be prepared to make choices about what activities we continue to do and what we stop 
doing. We must be able to respond to the questions about what science is in the national interest 
and what should be left to the states. We must decide what work is in the public interest and 
what would be better left to the private sector. 

As I see it, we really have only two choices. We could stay the course and allow future budget 
cuts to gradually erode the quality of our public agricultural research system. Or, we can take the 
initiative today to reexamine and redirect the roles, organizational structures and systems of 
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accountability to retain a viable, high-quality research and education system that provides the 
public with benefits relevant to their well-being and the national interest. I advocate the latter 
and I hope that you will give due consideration to the proposals outlined here today. I look 
forward to working with the Committee as you rewrite our nation’s agricultural research and 
education policy. 

Thank you. 
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COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY PRESIDENTS 

27 March, 1996 

TESTIMONY OF MARTIN APPLE,PhD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY PRESIDENTS 

•INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IS VITAL TO 
A STRONG FARM ECONOMY' 

To: House SubCom'te on Resource Conservation, Research & Forestry. 

Chairman Alla/d, Ranking Member Johnson, Members of the Committee: 

The Council of Scientific Society Presidents (CSSP), our national science policy and 
leadership development center, is an organization of the top elected leadership of scientific 
professional societies; we include over 100 science disciplines and our member societies have a 
combined membership of overrT.4 million scientists and science educators. Representing in 
aggregate the Nation's largest stakeholder of the science research community, we appreciate your 
consultation with us in your quest to assure that America's world class science research community 
exercises its unique talents most wisely, and effectively. 

In their recent letter to the CSSP, Chairman Pat Roberts and Ranking Member de la Garza 
underscored their belief that Investment In agricultural research Is vital to a strong farm economy. 
Those words are very important to all our futures. 

We this morning would like to address the improvement of federally sponsored agricultural 
research because of its continuing importance to the American future. Agricultural research has not 
only been the key to the American farm economy, but It has been one of the most critical elements 
for our national economy, providing for example, over $55 billion/ year In exports. Dramatic 
increases in farm productivity from agricultural research have raised living standards throughout the 
world, reinforcing the potential for peace and international cooperation. And, as we approach the 
limits of our impact on the environment, agricultural research holds the key to the quality of the 
environment in the future. 

We will address and discuss this morning only “foundational agricultural research* In this 
broad agriculture sector. Epundatlonal research is research that serves as the foundation for either 
expanding the frontiers of our knowledge or as the foundation for future applications . 

Foundational agricultural research is funded and conducted by three main entities: federal 
agencies including extramu rally-funded research, state agencies (mainly universities); and the private 
sector. Your primary interest is the federal responsibility in relation to the 1995 Farm Bill. We believe 
the focus for federally-supported, agricultural research should be foundational research; 
research of national scope and Impact; research needed by other federal agencies for their 
missions; research of a scale and magnitude beyond the usual capacity of other research 
entitles; and federal aupport of the best peer reviewed competitively successful ideas. 

ESTABLISHING NATIONAL GOALS 

We suggest that overarching goals for the Nation are the role of the American people, as 
expressed by their elected leaders, the Congress and Administration. 

.The federal government must address and ensure for the Nation, in order to achieve our 
national agricultural goals, a robust long range foundational agricultural research enterprise and its 
supporting systems: a superb research university system, effective technology/knowledge transfer 
systems, and an unrivaled scientific workforce. 

To fulfill these roles, we encourage you to apply certain fundamental principles to all aspects 
of found ational agricultural research, from setting priorities through delivering results. These 
principles, some of which which I will discuss in detail, Include: 

■ Use overall sustainable agriculture as the basis for considering ali research for agriculture. 
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■ Fund research through competitive awards based on merit reviews by qualified experts, 
where the criteria for evaluation are the quality and prospect of the ideas and their 
relevance to agricultural missions. 

■ Use funding systems that are maximally open to all qualified scientists who wish to 
participate In research for agriculture. 

■ Set priorities for federally-funded research consistent with the research having major 
probability of conferring significant, long-run national value. 

■ Use a “bottom up" strategy in identifying needs and setting research priorities. 

■ Ensure focus on critically important issues through unified, strategic research and 
application plans. 

■ Reestablish by word and deed the “culture of connection" between the doing of research 
and the extending of research into productive utility. 

■ Recognize that US research relevant to its agricultural sector is oftentimes also closely 
relevant to international food security and nutrition. 

■ Get Congress out of micromanaging research through earmarks and out of funding 
special grants and other projects initiated through the appropriations process. 

FEDERAL ROLES IN RESEARCH 

Just as every sector of federal activity is asked to justify its value and deliver the maximum 
return for every dollar committed to it, traditional programs of agricultural research must be sharply 
focused on the national interest to warrant taxpayer support. The Agricultural sector is one of the 
most dramatic examples of the value of federal support of scientific research. Study after study ha s 
shown that the economic pavoff of federal Investment in agricultural re s earch has been immense . 
The direct (internal) rate of return on each federal dollar invested in agricultural research ranges from 
1 5 to 50 cents per dollar per year, year after year, with an added indirect (secondary) return in the 
same range. Universally high rates of return like these indicate money well spent in fact 
objectively identifying an area of chronic UNDERINVESTMENT. Clearly, in view of this level of return, 
public monies invested in science research have been among the most valuable public funds spent 
by government whatever the objective. 

The purposes for agricultural research appropriately embrace the entirety of the agriculture 
sector developing a healthy, sufficient, affordable, stable, sustainable, safe food supply, enhance 
productivity, value and global competitiveness; ensure the quality of the natural resource base for 
future generations. Such research pursuant to the Farm BUI of 1995 should encompass all of the 
research that Is relevant for the overall agricultural sector. This means it should include all the 
research relevant to the production and management systems for agriculture, the food production 
system Including nutrition, and. the environmental, economic, and rural life factors that relate to the 
agriculture and food system. 

To enhance achievement of these purposes, the federal government should pursue six. 
Inextricably linked major roles: 
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■ First, to champion the sources and systems of discovery and innovation in all science 
domains related to agriculture to ensure the US continues world leadership; 

■ Second, to strengthen and build the capacity of US agricultural innovation sources, 
systems and processes as the critical key to sustained national strength and 
economic growth in a rapidly shifting worldwide economy. 

■ Third, to ensure adequate growth and consistent development of support for US long 
range foundational agricultural research. 

■ Fourth, to buttress the underpinnings required for a defined, vigorous, dynamic, better US 
future in ail outcomes related to agriculture. 

■ Fifth, to ensure that the Nation has an evolving, comprehensive, strategic agricultural 
research plan that addresses the most important issues of the national future. 

■ Sixth, and very importantly, to fund and conduct research for agriculture that is nationally 
relevant, addresses major national needs, contributes to a sustainable agricultural 
economy, has been merit reviewed by experts, and is foundational for furthering 
innovation and national goals. 

SETTING RESEARCH PRIORITIES 

We have to recognize that every research proposal is someone’s "highest priority.* The 
question is whose priorities should prevail— and ultimately how can we be most objective in making 
the best choices to advance the national interest 

Clearly the most authoritative expression of the will of the American citizenry and the national 
interest must come from the Congress and the Administration. It is particularly appropriate and 
important for the Con gressional process to specify the national goals of foundational research. At 
the same time, it is the nature of science in general, and foundational research in particular, that the 
gualjty of research will make all the difference in success or failure. And the selection of the best 
quality research proposals can only be done by those with the most extensive background in the 
particular area of science invotved. The importance of selecting which individual research proposal 
should be funded through an objective, merit based competition cannot be escaped. It follows like 
the night follows day. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that research for the agricultural sector should be done 
by . those persons with the best ideas and most demonstrated promise- irrespective of their 
universities or research entities. Federal funding, through the USDA and otherwise, should be 
available to all qualified scientists on the same merit-based, competitive basis. This is the principle 
of quality and openness which is the guiding characteristic of the NSF and NIH systems, which most 
knowledgeable observers believe to be the best of American federally-funded research systems. 

Specific research performance agendas are not best set by the federal government. The 
role of the federal government Is to facilitate the processes that experts require to develop 
them. The expertise and Insights of the science community and other key stakeholder 
communities are the best resources for setting research performance agendas. It is the role 
of the federal government to recognize and effectively utilize these external resources* 
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Several emphases should apply to setting agricultural research priorities. These include: 

■ Set priorities for federally-funded research consistent with conferring significant, long-run 
national value, e g., confidence in the quality of the research because it has survived 
rigorous merit review by qualified scientists and representing federal responsibilities. 

■ Fund the best ideas and best people as a higher priority than funding institutions. 

■ Sustain the scientific culture that increases the probability of “quantum leap" research. 

■ Emphasize research that extends outward from current limits of knowledge into the next 
frontiers, unknown territories, and uncharted paths. 

■ Use a “bottom up" strategy in identifying needs and setting priorities: utilize stakeholders 
and research users in proposing research priorities, and support scientists/researchers 
in deciding the critically important issues and highest priority research questions. 

Commodity groups and food-animal groups define priorities by the most pressing problems, 
the most lucrative growth markets and most rapidly attained products or improvements on products 
that provide a competitive edge in those markets. The success of the short-term business priority 
model depends on the depth and breadth of pre-product foundational research available from which 
to draw solutions: it cannot succeed alone on a sustained basis unless that research is available . 
Thus it is clearly very unwise policy to make anyone with a short term perspective the primary driver 
of federal research priorities. To the extent that advisory boards for agricultural research are heavily 
based on business interests as advisors, their role needs to be focused on definitions of the 
challenges and recommendations, not decisions, and on long term (10-15 year) perspectives, not 
quick fixes. Federally funded agricultural research should complement, but not replace, the research 
sponsored by commercial enterprises, and should lay the foundations for their continuing success. 
And, it is indeed wise to ensure U.S. business interests ready access to new knowledge and 
implications of new discoveries and to ensure a continuing, iterative long term dialog with the 
research community to increase the probability of effective connection. 

Government officials and many research managers see research priorities as territorial 
definitions and their roles as top-down direction setting. The actual foundational researchers are 
most successful when ignoring and disrespecting enclosures around their thinking or territorial 
boundaries in their research, when they are exploring the edges of knowledge. They seek to 
imagine, to discover and to innovate, to define and solve highly complex problems. They work from 
the frontiers of what is known into terrain with no prior footprints. They can see what can be done 
and what areas of knowledge are most open to expansion. Their expertise is more current and their 
imagination more freely evident than most senior government officials, long removed from the 
frontiers of world class research. 

We thus suggest that a bottom-up decision strategy for priorities will ultimately be more 
successful, and that the USDA should continue to be committed to utilizing the vast and deep 
expertise of the Nation's science research community, even more than previously, and certainly as 
the dominant priority setters for scientific research. 

The CSSP would be pleased to assist the Congress and the USDA by developing a list of 50- 
100 important unanswered research questions as part of informing the planning process of 
developing each new Farm Bill. 
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The fraction of the USDA budget devoted to foundational research should increase 
<n order to achieve the new knowledge needed to ensure world leadership for the 
Nation and provide the Nation its high rate of return in the Gross Domestic Product. 

• Increases in research funding from FY 1997 forward should be directed to university- 
based, peer-reviewed, investigator- initiated, extramural competitive grants of 3-5 year 
duratton. To the fullest extent possible, ensure research is conducted by the most 
qualified investigators with best Ideas and best records of and prospects for success 
This is best achieved through rigorous peer-driven merit review for quality and relevance 
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■ All USDA internal research allocations should be shifted during the next 5-10 years into 
awards extramurally peer-reviewed as competitive grants, with 5 year maximum renewals. 

■ Minimum standards for retention and promotion of USDA research staff should match 
those for retention and promotion at the top US research universities. 

■ Robust knowledge and technology transfer systems for capture of foundational research 
into commercial value should be established as standard operating policy. 

■ Apply enough funding to program areas and specific projects and for sufficient duration 
to make a real difference. 

■ Get Congress out of micromanaging research through earmarks and out of funding 
special grants and other initiatives inserted into the appropriations process and related 
venues. 

Too much of the federal agricultural research is not subject to the processes that make for 
quantum leaps; such processes include: project ideas initiated by frontier research leaders, regular 
and rigorous peer review, using the power of multiple working hypotheses, a national culture that 
strongly encourages unique and unusual agricultural research ideas, and accountability for resource 
use in short increments. 

Among the mos t important breakthroughs in agriculture in the last quarter century were the 
first genetic engineering processes, ail of which grew out of federal funding at Land-Grant universities 
that met the above criteria, but which, ironically, were not funded by federal agricultural research 
appropriations (to the Department of Agriculture) until the quantum leap was already taken. One of 
the largest disincentives to breakthroughs and quantum leaps Is Congressional affection for 
earmarks: scientists whose lack of boldness, poor track record of new ideas, and lack of 

imagination and originality have failed merit review have sources of research funds through direct 
Congressional intervention that not only circumvent rigorous merit review but also take money out 
of the hands of those successful in the peer-review process. These earmarks send the message to 
new scientists year after year that it is not the merit of ideas or accountability for results that makes 
one successful, but whom you know. The idea of taking risks on new ideas is being replaced by 
too much caution. Repair of the last decade of Congressionally-established iatrogenic damage will 
take a decade to recover if we start now; if we do not stop, we will decline even more. 

The most important role for Congress and the USDA in ensuring competitiveness as price 
supports decline may be to stop looking for quick fixes and focus on increased support of 
imaginative merit- reviewed foundational research. The private sector will need a wide variety of 
discoveries and improved innovation systems to create higher value. If the past is any guide, many 
of these discoveries and innovations are the kinds which we might not even be able to imagine for 
several years. Setting rigid directions, or pushing private sector demands too soon may limit the 
direction of research imagination and decrease the chances of success. 

Extramural funding for agricultural research should, in the main, be allocated through 
competitive processes using peer-driven merit review processes where the criteria are (i) quality, 
imagination, innovation, (ii) prospect for success and advancement of knowledge, and (iii) 
relevance— broadly defined— to the missions of the USDA. 

Universities are exceptionally fertile places for conducting research. Indeed, careful observers 
regularly conclude that the genius of the American research enterprise is the American “research 
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university.” Land grant universities are, to a large extent, research universities. Research of hiohest 
quality is not limited to them, of course. Exceptional research is also done at private and other 
public universities, and these should have greater access to federal funding for foundational 
agricultural research than at present 



Land-Grant universities, and their colleges of agriculture and cognate units (schools/co lleqes 
of human ecology, forestry and/or natural resources, veterinary medicine and similar units) should 
be nounshed and supported. Their research must also be increasingly subject to the same 
standards of external peer-driven merit review as characterizes the rest of higher education-and 
relevancy to the USDA missions, akin to the NIH model of mission relevance. 



IMPROVE COORDINATION & ADVICE 

Since a variety of effective models exist lessons should be drawn from them to help optimize 
coordination. A sensible way to increase coordination— and, importantly, to expedite knowledge and 
technology transfer from research to commerce— would be to define major national and supra-state 
needs, focus on those of highest priority (using urgency of issues as a major weighting factor) and 
proceed to ask the science community to develop some form of evolving, unified, national strategic 
j g , s e arch a n d application plans for both major research areas and also for key, urgent contemporary 
issues. These issues include, e.g: biological and Integrated pest management, ecosystem-based 
sustainable agriculture production systems, new uses and products, optimizing animal production 
systems, rural economic vitality and vulnerability, and agroforestry systems. From these plans, 
viewed broadly, and in the context of agroeco logical zones, effective means of coordination can be 
established. Transaction costs can be initially higher for this higher level of coordination, and they 
must be provided to achieve effective coordination. 

Coordinating the Research process with the Extension process is important. The Extension 
Service and Cooperative Extension have been effective in disseminating research and providing 
major support for the development and advancement of the US agricultural sector and the high rate 
of return reported by economist's studies of the payoff from agricultural R&D. The characteristics 
of the “user community" and of the problems, issues, and research results are now very different than 
previously, created unprecedented new conditions for extension. New models for extending 
knowledge and technology are rapidly emerging. An analytical study commissioned In the 1995 
Farm BUI on how to most effectively deliver research-based knowledge and technologies would 
be a productive action. - 

... [?®9 u * ar cross-communication among all USDA advisory groups, now lacking, will diminish 
the likelihood of their working at cross purposes. USDA should expand its role in the National 
agencies and Technology Council - the existing R&D coordination group across all government 

No matter how highly qualified the leaders within USDA may be, they cannot have, and 
should not be expected to have, all the best experts on all questions all the time. Time-limited ad hoc 
taskforces composed of small num b ers of persons, the Nation's most hlahtv qualified bv substantial 
achievements and relevant track records, should be available to the USDA to tackle the Nation's 
to ughest P ro b ferns and p olicy issues on a regular basis. Processes are needed that facilitate and 
enable such groups to be appointed, function, analyze, conclude rapidly, report and disband. By 
including sunset clauses for every task force, we will prevent the number of advisory groups from 
growing too large, or the membership from becoming too ingrown, and ensure bringing fresh 
perspectives to issues. Each task force needs wide latitude in how it operates; prescribing 
encumbrances on how they do their work will hamper their effectiveness. 

I will be pleased, Mr Chairman, to try to answer any questions on improving research. 
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"PRIORITY SETTING MECHANISMS: PARTICIPANTS AND PROCESS* 

on behalf of 

Federation of American Societies of Food Animal Sciences 
9650 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I am Bill Baumgardt, Director of 
Agricultural Research at Purdue University in Indiana. I am here to testify on behalf of the 
Federation of American Societies of Food Animal Sciences (FASFAS). I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before this Subcommittee. We support, as a most critical element, the 
formation of a Stakeholders Advisory Board (such as the one cited in the conference report) 
that should be charged to provide goals and priorities for competitive and sustainable systems 
for agriculture, food and fiber production. 

Your committee understands the need to have priorities for research, education and extension 
associated with competitive and sustainable agriculture and food production. We applaud 
your efforts in this regard and thank you for the opportunity to present some views and 
models for priority setting. 

I would first like to briefly describe the key elements for effective priority setting in terms of 
"participants" and then the "process." Finally, I will briefly describe our experience with 
such a process. 

A successful priority setting mechanism for research, extension and education programs must 
involve three groups as participants. First, the users - or what we often term the clientele - 
must be involved early and often. Second, the performers of the research and education 
activities - the scientists, engineers, veterinarians, etc. - must be involved in several ways 
that I will describe in a moment. Third, representatives of society in general need to be 
involved because the agenda must be consistent with societal interests. Thus, the participants 
must include clientele or users, the scientific community, and representatives of society at 
large. Finally, the product of the process is made available to the Executive and Legislative 
branches of government for your discussion, judgment, and final action. 

Let me next address the process for establishing priorities and then carrying out the research 
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and educational programs to achieve the priority goals. It is essential that goals be 
established, but the responsibility is not complete until funding is provided, participants are 
selected to receive the awards, and results are achieved, reported, and transferred to users. 
Details of the process should be tailored to the specific program. 

The first part of the process consists of setting broad goals and objectives after the 
identification and ranking of topics. During the conduct of this phase, a wide net should be 
cast with direct involvement from a broad segment of users and science participants. 
Representatives of societal concerns should have the opportunity for input and discussion to 
help assure that the high priority goals and objectives are in conformity with the needs of 
society at large. The overall procedure should include interaction and dialogue along with 
consensus building. The output should identify the things on which consensus was reached 
and mention the things on which consensus could not be reached. 

The second step in the process is to translate the goals into more specific "requests 
for proposals", known in the grants world as "RFPs." This step is often invisible, but it is 
crucial that it be done in ways which will link the goals and objectives with response from 
scientist-performers. In other words, the RFPs must accurately describe the goal in terms so 
that the scientists can make their best contribution to present needs and future opportunities 
in the proposals they submit. It should not be done in secret without examination. The 
process should not be solely focused on problems, but at the same time developed in such a 
manner as to insure creativity and innovation. Encouragement should be given for scientists 
to propose creative and novel ideas. RFP development should be an iterative process 
including review by user representatives. 

The third step involves receiving proposals from performers (researchers and 
educators), evaluating them, and then awarding the grant. The relevance of the proposals to 
the established goals should be determined by a process which can be made comfortable to 
both the scientific community and to the users. Those proposals which are determined to be 
relevant should then be selected largely by a mechanism which will ensure that the best 
creativity and quality of science are brought to bear on the problem. The goal is to fund 
those projects which are most likely to yield results that are useful, creative, and reliable. 

A fourth step involves reporting back on the results obtained. We in the science 
community are working to do a better job of this. We need to not only report the scientific 
results, but also indicate the meaning and impact to the user community and to society in 
general. We are getting better, but we still have a ways to go! Implicit in the reporting 
function is the need to transfer the technology and knowledge, and to aid in reducing the new 
findings to practice. 

I would now like to expand a bit on the integration the participants into the process. All of 
the participant groups - users, the science community, and society - have a role in the 
identification and ranking of topics. The immediate and longer-term problems facing 
clientele and users form the primary driver. Scientists with a thorough grasp of the tools and 
understanding of science can develop effective strategies to seek exciting solutions. It is 
incumbent on the scientific community to integrate information from relevant disciplines into 
systems approaches to address the problems and issues. It is incumbent on the user 
community to allow the creativity of science to be expressed. Advances in science and 
technology from many disciplines often can be used by the keen minds of agricultural and 
veterinary researchers to produce exciting new opportunities for agriculture - not only 
addressing today’s problems, but also becoming prepared to address issues that may arise in 
the future. Such developments provide new technologies which can be deployed to enhance 
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competitiveness, improve quality and safety of food products, and to benefit environmental 
quality. 

I do not believe it is productive to get trapped in an artificial debate on so-called basic 
versus applied research. What is important is to identify important problems and topics and 
then dig as deep as necessary in science to arrive at true solutions, not just temporary band- 
aids. Suffice it to say that it is essential that scientists continue to do research to further 
understand the fundamental biology (for example) of the plants and animals which are 
important to the modem agriculture and food system. Without that knowledge we will not 
be equipped to address emerging problems nor be prepared to quickly address the unforeseen 
problems of the future. As scientists we should always be willing and able to explain the 
relevance of what we are doing to the real world of food and agriculture. Our work should 
be evaluated on the basis of both relevance and on quality of science. 

But, I was trying to point out that users, the scientific community, and representatives 
of the concerns of society all have a role in setting priorities in terms of broad areas. In 
particular, I wish to identify a model which might be useful. In 1992, FASFAS - the 
federation of food animal professional societies I am representing here today - co-sponsored a 
priority setting process which featured a workshop entitled Food Animal Integrated Research 
(FAIR ’95). Over 40 organizations or interests were represented. That process can serve as 
an excellent model for the Stakeholders Advisory Board. The FAIR *95 model successfully 
produced a consensus building agenda within the animal agriculture community regarding 
animal research, education and extension priorities that address key societal issues. It has 
been widely endorsed by its many constituents. 

The key feature of the FAIR *95 process was that it brought together representatives of 
users, performers (the scientific community), and spokespersons for societal concerns. After 
a series of plenary presentations as a foundation, the participants were placed in an 
interactive mode to listen, to learn, and to speak. At the conclusion of the workshop, 
representatives from the three groups of participants worked with the group recommendations 
to arrive at the framework for the priorities. FAIR *95 participants formulated research 
goals for food animal agriculture research and education that will benefit society as a whole. 
For brevity, the essence of the six goals can be captured as follows: 

1.) Identify and quantify societal concerns about food products from animal production 
systems to enhance communication between consumers and the food industry. 

(2) Meet consumer needs in domestic and international markets for competitive and high 
quality food products from animals. 

(3) Develop integrated food animal management systems and animal health systems that 
support efficient, competitive, and sustainable production of safe and wholesome food 
consistent with animal and environmental well-being. 

(4) Improve the efficiency of resource use to maintain and enhance environmental quality. 

(5) Improve food quality in terms of safety, desirability, and nutritional composition. 

(6) Develop and apply scientific measures to assess and enhance animal well-being 
throughout the food production cycle. 

The FAIR *95 process went on to present more specific objectives under each goal. I will 
provide the Subcommittee with copies of the summary documents from the FAIR *95 project. 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity. I have tried to indicate the 
necessity of involving both the user and the scientific communites in a process which will 
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blend the needs of users with the opportunities from science in the context of what society 
expects from its food and fiber system. The process known as FAIR ’95 offers a useful 
model for identification and prioritization of goals and objectives. Our organization would 
welcome the opportunity to work with your Committee and appropriate agencies in the 
development of a streamlined and yet more effective priority setting mechanism for federally 
funded agricultural research, education and extension. 
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TIME TO READ BETWEEN THE LINES 



Kathleen A. Merrigan 
Senior Analyst 

Henry A. Wallace Institute for Alternative Agriculture 1 

The current congressional approach to agricultural research is not working. For years, the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees have focused their energies on drafting new statutes rather 
than overseeing implementation of research programs. While taxpayers seem to accept research 
as a worthy investment, increasingly they question how dollars are spent and seek details on 
specific activities undertaken in the name of good science. I am here today to argue that the most 
useful contribution this Subcommittee could offer our research system is to stop drafting new law 
and, in its place, use its power to examine the research system under the microscope of public 
hearings. It is time to read between the lines of existing statutes, to embody them with meaning, 
and to provide the kind of scrupulous oversight that will ensure taxpayers that their investment is 
well made. Specifically, I am here to provide a critique of the Farm Bill U process and to suggest 
four fruitful topics for oversight hearings. 



1 The Henry A. Wallace Institute for Alternative Agriculture is a nonprofit, tax-exempt, research and 
education organization. Established in 1 983, the Institute encourages and facilitates the adoption of low-cost, 
resource-conserving, and enviroomentaily-sound fanning methods. It works closely with producer groups, public 
research and education institutions, and government agencies in promoting a sustainable agricultural system. 

The Wallace Institute publishes the quarterly American Journal of Alternative Agriculture, a monthly 
newsletter and occasional papers. Through its Policy Studies Program, it analyzes critical policy issues and options 
affecting the sustainability of American agriculture. The Wallace Institute maintains a small professional staff and 
is governed by a grassroots Board of Directors which includes farmers, scientists, educators, and policy analysts. It 
is supported by memberships, donations, and grants from foundations, corporations, and individuals. 
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FARM BILL n? 

I will not dance around the issue of reauthorizing the research title but address it head on. 
Everyone knows that over the past several weeks the staff and Members of the House and Senate 
Agriculture Committees debated whether to reauthorize the research title of the 1996 form bill for 
either a two or seven year period. In the end, a two year period was chosen and, as I understand 
it, this hearing is part of a kick-off effort to begin work on a new research title that would go into 
effect March 1998. I would like to share with you the advice I offered when asked whether to 
support a two versus seven year title: it matters little. My response may seem cynical and 
cavalier but let me elaborate with three observations that illuminate the current state of research 
law. 

First, there is so much permanent agricultural research law on the books, that it would be very 
difficult to prescribe a research activity not already authorized. The partial compilation of 
research laws produced by the Office of General Council at USD A in 1992 dramatically illustrates 
this point. Despite its small typeface, this document measures almost two inches deep. Of 
course, it would be even larger if it contained the research title Congress will soon pass as part of 
the 1996 farm bill. 2 I have selected three of countless examples to demonstrate the flexibility and 
abundance of current law. 

Duplication: Within the 1 990 form bill alone, research authorities are duplicative. A 
research program "regarding the production, preparation, processing, handling and storage 
of agricultural products" is authorized. Nevertheless, two activities logically conducted 
within this research program - immunoassay testing and aflatoxin research — have their 
own separate and unnecessary authorizations. 3 

Broad Mandates: The 1977 farm bill, soon to be fine-tuned by the 1996 form bill, outlines 
overwhelmingly comprehensive purposes of research, including authorizing activities to 
"enhance the long-term viability and competitiveness of the food production and 
agricultural system of the United States within the global economy.* 4 



2 The 1992 compilation includes Title XVI (Research) of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (PX 101-624; 104 StaL 3359); National Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act of 
1977 (Title XIV of PX 95-1 13; 91 StaL 913); National Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
Amendments of 1981 (Title XIV of P.L 97-98; 95 StaL 1213); National Agricultural Research. Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 1 985 (Title XIV of P.L 99-1 98; 99 StaL 1 354); Competitive, Special, and 
Facilities Research Grant Act (Section 2 of the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i); R esearch Facilities Act (7 
U.S.C. 390-390j); Act of July 2, 1862 (First Morrill Act) and Act of August 30, 1890 (Second Morrill Act); Title V 
(Rural Development and Small Farm Research and Education) of the Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 34 1 -349); 
Act of March 2, 1887 (Hatch Act of 1887); Critical Agricultural Materials Act (7 U.S.C. 178 el seq ). 

3 Subtitle E (7 U.S.C. 5871) and Subtitle H, Section 1672, Specialized Research Programs (7 U.S.C. 

5925). 

4 Subtitle A (7 U.S.C. 3101). 
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Carte Blanche Authority : The 1965 farm bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture "to 
make competitive grants, for periods not to exceed five years, to State agricultural 
experiment stations, all colleges and universities, other research institutions and 
organizations. Federal agencies, private organizations or corporations, and individuals, for 
research to further the programs of the Department of Agriculture.’' 3 

Clearly no reasonable research objective is excluded under current law. I recognize that my 
examples may prompt some listeners to consider deleting research authorities in order to curtail 
the Secretary's very broad authority. But this would be a mistake. It would be impossible for 
Congress to anticipate adequately specific research needs over a period of years. Discretion is 
critical for the scientific establishment as it allows USD A to respond to the fluidity of discovery. 
Even if the Congress committed to dictating the objectives of the USD A research program, it is 
likely that it would once again end up with broad grants of authority as it is difficult to prescribe 
research in detail. 

Second, most critical research decisions occur during the process of implementation. Members of 
Congress understand all too well that passing a law is no guarantee that it will result in what 
Congress intended. The implementation process is lengthy and difficult and not as transparent as 
the legislative process. Usually the objectives of legislative language are vague because conflicts 
have been compromised. There is difficulty in translating broad agreement into specific decisions. 
And, there is a multiplicity of decision points, providing great opportunity for blockage and 
delay . 6 If Congress dictates that 10 percent of all research activities are to be devoted to projects 
that enhance farm efficiency but never again revisits the topic through oversight activities, it 
completely cedes authority to administrators to implement the dictate as the bureaucracy — not 
Congress ~ sees fit. 

Third, there is increasing discord between what the House and Senate Agriculture Committees 
authorize for agricultural research appropriations and what the appropriations committees fund. 
One of the primary impetuses for this latest research title in the 1996 form bill was to extend 
specific authorizations of appropriations which expired at the close of 1995 . These extensions 
were needed, it was argued, for programs such as the Hatch and Smith Lever formula funding 
programs and the National Research Initiative (NRI). But the truth of the matter is current law is 
sufficient to continue funding these programs. What the authorization levels do, in theory, is to 
cap the amount of money any one program can receive. But dearly there is little correlation 
between budget authority and the amount appropriated. For example, while the NRI is authorized 
at $500 million annually, it will receive just a little over one fifth that amount in this fiscal year. 
The Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education program (SARE) is authorized to receive up 
to $80 million annually but in this fiscal year it will receive less than one tenth that amount. In the 



3 Act of August 4, 1965 (As amended Through December 31, 1991, PX. 102-243). Section 2, paragraph 

(b). 



6 Jeffrey L Pressman and Aaron Wildavsky, Implementation (Berkeley: University of California Press, * 

1 973); and Robot T. Nakamura and Frank Smallwood, The Politics of Policy Implementation (New York; St 
Martin’s Press, 1980). 
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area of agricultural research facilities, another disconnect between authorizing and appropriating 
is seen as facilities are funded which have never been authorized by this Subcommittee and which 
run counter to your call for a national assessment and reform of agricultural laboratories. 

These observations lead me to conclude that research is a very slippery topic to pin down in law. 
If this Subcommittee wants to further direct agricultural research, it will need to coordinate its 
activities with the appropriations committees and conduct regular and extensive oversight 
activities. Public hearings would allow stakeholders a closer look at what is going on behind the 
scenes in the research community and provide opportunities for public comment and evaluation. 
Four topics for such hearings immediately come to mind. 

FOUR OVERSIGHT TOPICS 

Topic 1: Stakeholder Participation inHesearch PesmontMtonz 

Over the past few weeks staff and Members of the House and Senate Agriculture Committees 
have discussed the meaning and value of stakeholder review of research. Many discussants 
concluded that good science requires a two step process. Not only do we need scientists to 
conduct peer review to judge the scientific merit of a particular project, we also need stakeholders 
from the lay public to evaluate a proposal for its potential contribution to society. Since 
dwindling public resources limit the number of projects that can be undertaken, stakeholders can 
help judge what projects are most critical. 

There is strong precedent for stakeholder involvement in research decisionmaking - the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) has a two-tiered grant review in order to separate scientific assessment 
from policy decisions and to provide greater public input. The NIH has long made use of Institute 
Councils, comprised of lay people as well as scientists, to "take into account national relevance 
and direction" of research proposals that have already been peer reviewed for scientific merit . 7 

While not called stakeholder review at the time, the issue of lay people involvement in research 
decisionmaking was a topic to which former Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace gave 
considerable thought. Last week Senator John Culver held us spellbound as he delivered a lecture 
entitled Seeds and Science: Henry A. Wallace on Agriculture and Human Progress. It was the 
first in what will be a series of annual lectures sponsored by the Wallace Institute. I would like to 
excerpt a portion of Senator Culver's remarks because they underscore so eloquently the balance 
needed between scientific and lay person review. According to Culver, Wallace did not side with 
either those who say science must be allowed to work its will regardless of the consequences nor 
those critics of science who would rather forego knowledge than cope with change: 

To scientists he said this: 

" The cause of liberty and the cause of true science must always be one and the same. 



7 National Institutes of Health. 1992. Orientation Handbook for Members of Scientific Review Groups. 
Public Health Service, U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services. 
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